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THE OPIUM HABIT AMONG AMERICAN WOMEN. | 
By DR. H. H. KANE, 
LTHOUGH many persons, when the subjects of “ opium-eat- 
ing,” “ chloral-taking,” and the like are mentioned, at once 
hold up their hands in horror, and descant with more or less volu- 
bility on the dangers of such practices, few realize how great an 
evil it is, or how common a practice it has become in these days of 
hurry, excitement, nervous strain and tension, and life under high 
pressure, to steep both mind and body in dangerous narcotics, to 
still nervous excitement, lull pain, woo sleep, and stimulate flag- 
ging bodies and exhausted brains with nepenthes more 
dangerous, more deceitful, and by far more treacher- 
ous than the assassin’s knife. 
Many, indeed most, persons—and herein lies ie 
a great danger—while recognizing the great 
evils of such practices, invest the whole 
subject with a cloud of mystery, base 
their fancied knowledge on De Quin- fi 
cey’s false but fascinating descrip- 
tions, glittering | with Oriental 
magnificence, and come to look / 
upon an opium-eater or a mot 


phine-taker as a curiosity, dis- 
tinguishable by certain pe- 
culiar marks, and rather a 
They do not 

know that they are daily 

surrounded 
ple, that they con- 
stantly jostling them in 
the street, being waited 
upon by them at table 
and in meeting 
them in society, study- 
ing them in favorite au 

thors or in the pages of 
their magazines, being 
married, doctored, 
even buried by them. 
And itis so. Addiction 
to narcotics has become 
so common a vice (or 
if you prefer 
the term) that examples 
of it are to be found on 


rara avis. 


by such peo- 


are 


stores, 


ay, 


every hand—from the 
keen yet kind-hearted 
physician ‘who holds 


your life in his hands, 
to the miserable wreck 
who shambles hastily 
and expectantly forward 
to open your carriage 
door. 

No vice is 80 carefully 
concealed, jealously 
guarded, as this. [have 
known to use 
morphine habitually for 
years without the hus- 
bands’ knowledge; so 
also husbands to ruin 
themselves mentally and 
financially through in- 
ordinate use of chloral 
without any one but the 
druggist being aware of 
it. One particularly sad 
example of it comes to 
my mind at this mo- 
ment. <A father had an 
only son upon whom he 
had doted for years. In 
the three vears prior to 
the event I am about to 
relate the young man’s 
health noted - to 
be gradually failing, al- 
though no positive ail- 
ment could 
ered by the physicians 
who were consulted 
upon his behalf. With 
weakness and _ feeble- 
ness of body came also 
after a time mental 
aberration, and many 
strange actions on his 
part filled his father’s 
mind with both fear and 
surprise. One morning 
the youth, for he was 
but twenty-two years 
old, was found dead in 
his bed, and a search 
of his effects, as well as 
the scarring on certain 


so 


wives 





was 


be discov- 


| gallivg and so thoroughly tightened by the hand of habit, that 


Fig. 1.—Orroman Sink anp Vetver Croak.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Page 677.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 5: 
Price, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 26-29. 


parts of his body, told the sad story of some years’ steady addic- 
tion to the hypodermie use of morphine—a fact that had never for 
a moment been suspected. Many such deaths annually occur from 
overdoses of morphine, chloral, and chloroform, for habitual users 
after a time become both careless and reckless. 

Amongst women especially, owing to the prevalence of “ nerv- 
ousness,” “exhaustion,” “ neuralgia,” and the like, has the hab- 
itual use of narcotics become very common. It is so easy to glide 
into these fetters, at first so silken and pleasant, but afterward so 
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AND Skirt, 20 Cents each; Cape, 10 Cents. 
For patterns and description see Supplement, No, VL, Figs. 36-50. 





escape, self-liberation, is impossible. Were it more commonly 
known that the more “ nervous” and exhausted a person is, the more 
apparent the necessity for and the more decided the relief obtained 
by the use of narcotics, the more danger there is of forming a life. 
long habit, fewer persons would tamper with these deadly drugs, 
Physicians themselves, who so thoughtlessly administer these pow- 
erful nepenthes, should take warning by the numberless wrecks 
that are stranded on these shoals, and be more careful how they 
place such dangerous temptation in their patients’ way. 

So nearly alike are the sad histories of these poor habitués that 
illustration will fait for all. A lady 
through family cares, overwork, late hours, or social dis- 

sipation finds herself weak, nervous, and exhausted. 
She can hardly get up energy enough to attend 

. to the ordinary duties of life; has no appe- 
tite; languid and exhausted, nervous 
and sleepless. One day, either in going 

\ out or by reason of sitting in a uraught, 


one Serve as a type 


is 


she has an attack of facial neuralgia 
and rest 
\ and comfort impossible, a physi 


The pain being agonizing, 


cian is sent for, and of course 
administers a dose of morphine, 
either by the mouth or hypo- 
Like magic the 
pain vanishes, and the much- 


dermically 


needed rest is found. The 
next day the pain returns 
again, and another mor- 


phine mwjection is given 
So day by day this is re 
peated, until, there being 
further need for it, 
the physician discontin 
What then ? 
first feels 
restless, and 
uncomfortable; misses 
the pleasant and dreamy 
sensations that followed 
its use; longs for the 
( that mended the 
lagging step, steadied 
bi 


ues its use. 
The patient 
nervous, 


he palpitating heart, 
ightened the dull and 
weary eye, and gave an 
energy and zest to life, 
the more strongly miss 
ed and longed for by 
having been felt 
One of three courses is 
If the 
the 


use, 


once 


usually pursued, 
womah recognizes 
of further 
or fears to trust so subtle 


ver 


masters 
and 
the craving 
If not, 
she either Seigns a 
of the 


and summons the physi 


an agent, she 


the nervousness 
ercomes 


as best she can 


e 
turn neuralgia, 
cian with his de adly nee 
dle (the t 


, procuring 


isl il course), or 
else morphine 


surreptitiously, contin- 
ues its use in gradually 

At 
first the results are very 
pleasant, and the fond 
ness for the drug grad 


ually 


increasing . doses, 


increases. After 


a time the pliysician or 
patient, becoming alarm 


ed by the hold that it 
has obtained over the 
system, makes an en- 


deavor to stop its use 
Both sad and numerous 
are the histories of such 
failures, and terrible the 
realization that they 
bring with them of the 
bondage in which their 
actors enchained. 
Some fume and fret and 
mourn their fate; some 
impotently rail against 
the physician who not 
only led them into temp- 
tation, but did not warn 
them of their danger: 
and yet others, grown 
desperate and reckless, 
plunge deeper into the 
shadows of their doom. 
Month by month, year 
by year, they go on, the 


are 


and 4, 
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dreary monotony of their hopeless lives of slavery 
broken by futile efforts to burst their bonds, and 
subsequent sinkings deeper into the mire and 
misery that threaten their destruction. Some, 
their minds unsettled by the narcotic whose 
fumes becloud their brains, wander through life 
neglecting both duties and pleasures, forge tting 
marriage vows and family ties hopeless, befogged, 
and sometimes reckless, until finally an overdose 
or the ghastly hand of suicide puts an end to the 
misery and despair. Scarcely a day passes but 
the account of some sudden death or strange 
suicide could be made clear by the knowledge 
that narcotism was at the bottom of it. We 
hear of postmen robbing the mails, ladies, wealthy 
and respected, purloining goods from stores, 
cashiers ruined by speculation, men such 
Dr. Lamson murdering their fellow-men, and in 
many, many cases can see the ghastly finger of 
this secret vice pointing the moral. 

It matters little whether it be morphine, gum 
opium, laudanum, MeMann’s Elixir, paregovic, 
chloral, chloroform, ether, or hasheesh, the result 
is eventually the same—mental, moral, physical, 
and financial ruin, the sundering of family ties, 
the loss of self-respect, and to some, the most 
unfortunate, insanity, idiocy, theft, and 
murder. Of course there are exceptions to this 
as to every other comprehensive statement, but 
in the great majority of cases it is but too true. 

And now, as though we had not dangers and 
pitfalls enough of our own to entrap the ignorant, 
careless, or unwary, as though almost every block 
in this great city did not have its slaves to narcot- 
ics, as though almost every little hamlet in the 
land, however humble, did not have at least one 
devotee, and every drug-store its steady custom- 
ers for drachms and ounces of misery and de- 
gradation, there must needs come this new form 
of the vice from China, where its black shadows 
cast a line of demarkation about eleven mill- 
ions of similar slaves. There are in America to- 
day at least ten thousand Americans who are 
habitual opium-smokers, and a million and a half 
of opium, morphine, chloral, and like habitués. 
The danger is present on every hand, and no- 
where is it more threatening than among the 
thousands of nervous and exhausted American 
women. 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


filled to the brim with good things for the young.’ 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iciustratep WEEKLY, 


Published October 16, contains the opening chap- 
ter of a thrilling story for boys by Davin Kxrr, 
entitled 

THE LOST CITY. 

The scenes of this story are laid in the distant 
land of Afghanistan, with which Mr. Ker is so 
thoroughly acquainted as to give the most life-like 
pictures, Ui ang this strange c vuntry as a back- 
ground, his fancy has enabled him to weave a 
story as full of interest and fascination as any 
of the tales of the East which have Sound such 
favor with boy readers. 

The following number will contain 
for girl readers in 


THE HOUSE-BOAT, 


an account by Mrs. Dinan Mutock Craik of a 
week apent by herself and a party of young girls 
in roaming along the shores of the Thames, their 
home for the time being an old boat fitted up with 
all the luxury and elegance of a modern dwelling 
on land. 


a rare treat 


SupscripTion Price, $1.50 per YEAR. 


Youne Prorie 
will be sent on — of a three-cent stamp. 


A specimen copy of Harver’s 


WOMEN AS WORKERS. 
W HAT an immense change has not the 


last lifetime of any mature individu- 
al seen accomplished in the relations of wo- 
men to salaried work! It is not fifty years 
ago, certainly, since women who had not a 
house with its furniture in which to take 
boarders, who could not teach, or fit dress- 
es, or who could not “go out nursing,” or 
live in service, must be dependent on their 
male relatives, of any degree whatsoever, 
who could or would support them, or else 
receive help from the town. It was not only 
unfeminine and indecorous and something 
unheard of, and therefore worthy of reproba- 
tion, if she varied this programme, which 
had in it the sanction of hoary custom and 
the approval of grandmothers in a long 
line, but she did not know how to vary it 
if she wanted to, and in the mass she was 
as ignorant and incapable of helping her- 
self as her best friend would have her. But 
to-day how different is it all! There is al- 
most nothing now that men can do with 
credit and advantage that it is not possible 
and honorable for women to attempt. They 
can preach, and practice too, as well at 
least as the multitude; they can take their 
degree in medicine, and make a fortune by 
means of it; they. can prepare their legal 
ease and try it in court; they can keep a 
shop; they can work at any trade which 
they have the physical strength to master ; 








all without the least injury to their position 
in society—speaking of facts in the length 
and breadth of the country, and not of the 
few fashionable cliques of large centres and 
splendid social life —- the position that by 
reason of family connection or of education 
and character would otherwise be occupied 
by the same individuals. Nor is this the 
case in our own land alone, although the 
movement, if it can be called so, received, 
it is probable, its first material strength 
through the action of our government in 
appointing women to the public clerkships 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere. 
Moved largely by this example, it is thought, 
the English instituted a competitive exami- 
nation, followed by promotion for merit, and 
women, the daughters of army and navy 
and professional men and of officers of the 
crown, were given positions in the postal 
savings-banks. A large number, also, not 
dependent on the fact that they are the 
daughters of anybody in particular, are to 
be found in the telegraph offices in the 
chief cities, as they are also in Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, and the Netherlands, 
and in fact in almost every one of the civil- 
ized countries except Germany. But then 
it is a conspicuous fact that in Germany, 
the land that used to honor women above 
all others, regarding them as a sort of priest- 
hood, women now receive less honor as wo- 
men than anywhere else, except in the 
Turk’s seraglio or the red Indian’s wig- 
wam, although now that the grandest la- 
dies of the court are taking the matter up, 
a change may follow. Even in Russia la- 
dies who are related to men already in the 
superior positions are employed in teleg- 
raphy, provided that they have a practical 
acquaintance with four languages; and they 
are socially as well considered as if not so 
employed, which is also the case in Italy 
and in Austria; and in France the govern- 
ment employs women as our own does, the 
social status remaining the same as before 
employment, preference being given to the 
widows and orphans of military men and 
magistrates, the competitive examination 
being a preliminary, and none being allow- 
ed to marry without leaving the service, 
unless notifying the designated official and 
receiving consent, after the affairs of the 
chosen husband are satisfactorily explain- 
ed—a piece of tyranny that the people who 
first raised the ery of death to tyrants have 
been slow to perceive. 

Certainly our great-grandmothers would 
think the world turned upside down could 
they have any knowledge of this state of 
affairs, and the special development and 
work of many of the persons would fill 
them with dismay as for those who are 
questionable. We are afraid, whatever 
their second thought might be, that their 
first impulse would be to pass by, with a 
slight shrinking of the skiris, any woman 
engaged as Miss WESTON with the sailor, as 
the Duchess of Marlborough with the po- 
litical starving malcontent, as Miss RYAN 
with the emigrant, as Lady Hopr with the 
drunkard. To them, we fear,even FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE in her hospitals,and DOROTHEA 
Drx among her convicts, would be doubtful- 
ly employed, as doing what could and should 
be done by men; as others in the profes- 
sions, art, business, literature, and the 
drama, to mention whom were to catalogue 
a multitude, would have been ignored as 
women violating the precepts of PAUL and 
the proprieties of life, so true it is that in 
the long-run of years woman’s worst enemy 
has always been woman. To these great- 
grandmothers of ours JEANNE d’Arc and Po- 
CAHONTAS must have been something like 
myths, women not exactly disreputable, be- 
cause more or less of the romance dear to 
the unsatisfied female heart even of that 
day clung about them ; and if these gentle 
ancestresses could afford to so much as men- 
tion the names of SEMIRAMIS and CLEOPATRA, 
it is because those fine creatures were seal- 
ed with the seal of empress-ship and were 
dead. It is not to be doubted, since the 
most of them cherished sentiments of this 
nature, notwithstanding exceptional ones 
who held more enlarged views, that these 
worthy women of the past would have felt 
themselves humbled into the dust had they 
looked into the future far enough to see 
their female descendants filling the places 
and doing the work of men, and glorying in 
their chance, fully of the mind that it is not 
disgraceful to do the work, but that it is 
disgraceful not to do it! 

With all this additional employment for 
women, and its payment, how much addi- 
tional comfort must there not be found now 
in all the wide-spread homes no longer de- 
pendent on the strength and goodness of 
one pair of hands for maintenance and plea- 
sure, and from freedom of fear of poverty in 
case of death and the loss of that one pair 
of hands, but fed from varying sources, and 
made cheery by the united effort of wife as 
well as husband, of daughter as well as son. 


And how much must it not increase the civ- | 





proved condition of homes where there is 
all this additional money to be spent in 
civilizing means of books, newspapers, pic- 
tures, goings and comings, but in the con- 
tact with the rest of their kind which these 
employments give to women who would 
otherwise be imprisoned in idleness of body 
and mind as much as women are in harems! 
And to what extent, moreover, does not this 
employment of women, with the money re- 
ceived and spent, set free the time and 
strength and means of men, either for their 
own personal expenditure and enjoyment 
merely, or for the opening of new paths and 
the making of careers which would be im- 
possible to them were they hampered as 
once with the support of a cluster. of in- 
capables! And since it is really to the 
generosity and justice of men, when the 
subject was fairly presented to their judg- 
ment, men who held the power to keep 
things as they were, that women owe these 
new opportunities of employment, it is a 
subject of gratulation that they as well as 
the employed reap profit from the affair, not 
ouly directly, be it said, but in the future of 
yet ungathered families for centuries to 
come. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 

\ HEN President Arthur, immediately on his 

accession to office, began attending St. 
John’s Church in Washington, it was restored to 
the glory of being known as “the President’s 
church”—a distinction it had enjoyed almost con- 
tinuously from the time it was founded in 1816 
until 1861, when President Lincoln, on acceding 
to office, selected the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church for his place of worship, Rev. Dr. 
Gurley being then its pastor. 

From that time until President Arthur, on the 
Sunday after his accession, and on the 26th of 
September, 1881, the day set apart for memorial 
services for his predecessor, President Garfield, 
went there and began to be a regular attendant 
at that church, no President had been a member 
of its congregation. President Buchanan usually 
went there during his term in the White House, 
as also did General Jackson’s family, the Van 
Burens, the Tylers, Polks, and Presidents Fill- 
more and Pierce. 

General Harrison during his brief term also 
went there. General Jackson did not do so, 
though his family did. It was claimed in a his- 
torical sketch of the church, prepared by its rec- 
tor in 1866, that the same old square pew which 
in 1816 was set apart (No. 28 in the old plan) 
as the President’s pew was occupied by every 
President of the United States from that time 
until after General Harrison’s death, except by 
General Jackson, That pew disappeared in al- 
terations made long ago. 

It did not, however, use to be the case that it 
made such a difference in the attendance at a 
church when the President became one of its 
congregation as it has done since 1869. Before 
the war, when St. John’s Church had that dis- 
tinction for so prolonged a period, and during 
the war, when President Lincoln attended the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, it was 
not found necessary to enlarge either of them on 
that account. Nor yet did it make much differ- 
ence in the numbers who went to the Foundry 
Methodist Episcopal Church when President John- 
son and President Hayes and their families made 
it their place of worship. But the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Memorial Church, during all 
the term of eight years when General Grant was 
President, enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and 
the church was always crowded. 

A similar experience was promised the Ver- 
mont Avenue Campbellite Church when it began 
to be known as President Garfield’s church, and 
during the few weeks after his inauguration, 
when he was able to go there, it was so full each 
Sunday that it was determined to enlarge it. 
During his illness and after his death a suffi- 
cient sum was raised to build a new church as a 
memorial to him for that congregation, though 
now the attendance is of course not nearly so 
large as it was for a time after his death. 

And now even St. John’s Church, which has 
always prided itself on being on a plane above 
the mutations which raise or depress those in 
official life in Washington, has been enlarged, 
and great alterations are being made init. Such 
episodes in its history, which is a most interest- 
ing one, have been rare indeed. 

The Washington parish of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, to include the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown—the former being scarcely more 
than begun at that time—was in 1794 formed out 
of St. John’s and St. Paul’s parishes, the former 
in Georgetown, the latter in Alexandria. The 
parish of Christ Church was next created, and 
the church edifice near the Navy-yard was built 
about 1800 (the one now standing is believed to 
have been built in 1806). For sixteen years it 
was the only Episcopal place of worship actually 
within the city. It was attended by both Jeffer- 
son and Madison, when each was President, when 
they did not go to church in Georgetown. But 
the large families of Episcopalians living in the 
District of Columbia, of which Alexandria then 
formed part, found the distance too great to go 
to any of the churches named every Sunday, and 
church-going then was considered more of an ob- 
ligation than the average member of any church 
now thinks it, and parents went, taking all their 
children, except infants in arms, every Sunday. 
Those who had many children sometimes took 
two carriage-loads to church. This was the case 
with Colonel John Tayloe, of Mount Airy, Vir- 


and they can fill various public offices, aud | ilization of the world, not alone by the im- | ginia, who in 1800 completed his city residence, 





so long known, as it is now, as the “Octagon 
House.” It still stands in the northwestern part 
ot the city, corner of New York Avenue and 
Eighteenth Street, but has not been occupied as 
a residence for many years. He and his family 
attended St. John’s Church in Georgetown, and 
as the roads were then bad, it was difficult to go 
there with his two carriages every Sunday, so he 
was one of the first to join in the movement to 
build St. John’s Church in Washington. “In 
those days,” says the venerable Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran, whose memory is wonderfully clear and 
accurate, notwithstanding the fact that he will be 
eighty-five years old on the 27th of the coming 
December, “ people considered it most proper to 
go to church in state, and I remember five or six 
carriages, each drawn by four fine horses, which 
used regularly to stand each Sunday before St. 
John’s Church in Georgetown. That was be- 
tween 1809 and 1815.” “These carriages, he ex- 
plained, were owned by President Madison, who, 
with his wife, used to go to that church often; 
Colonel John Tayloe, of the Octagon House; 
George Calvert, of Riversdale, the family estate 
near Bladensburg; John P. Van Ness, whose 
mansion on the old Burns estate still stands near 
the river, on Seventeenth Street; and the British 
Minister, Mr. Jackson, generally known as “ Co- 
penhagen” Jackson, who was here but a short 
time, being recalled by the request of our gov- 
ernment. He lived in great style while here, and 
had his coachman and two footmen in splendid 
white cloth liveries embroidered in silver. 

The two footmen in this gorgeous attire stood 
up behind the coach, with its four prancing steeds, 
holding drawn swords. Was not that a specta- 
cle to be seen driving up to a church door, and 
standing there during the service until the Brit- 
ish Minister entered his equipage again? Mr. 
Corcoran says Mr, Madison’s four horses were iron 
grays, and Mr. Tayloe’s bays of the finest blooded 
stock. He made a specialty of raising horses 
from stock imported by himself from England. 

Mr. Corcoran also recalls twenty-two carriages, 
each drawn by a pair of horses, which used to 
bring families to the same church, and within a 
few years, he says, among the families who at- 
tended St. John’s Church, Georgetown, there was 
only one rich enough to own a carriage and pair 
of horses. Quoth a modern observer, on hearing 
of this, “ But, you see, in those old times the 
street cars did not pass the church door, as they 
now pass St. John’s in this city.” “No,” was 
the somewhat mournful reply of an old resident, 
in a tone of regretting the levelling tendencies of 
the present day; “democracy had not then ad- 
vanced so far as now.” Another point is also to 
be noticed in this connection, which is that many 
rich people of the present day, who conscientious- 
ly attend church, not for ostentation, but from a 
genuine desire to receive religious instruction, 
do not think it right to make their coachmen or 
horses work on Sundays, so never use them when 
they can help it on that day. As a contrast to 
the British Minister above mentioned, allusion 
may be made to the better example set by Sir 
Edward Thornton and his family during the 
thirteen years he served as British Minister in 
Washington. They always walked to church, 
although they had quite a distance to go to the 
Epiphany Chureh, on G Street, after they moved 
to the new British Legation, on Connecticut Ave- 
nue, They walked even when Prince Arthur 
was in Washington, in 1870, and he accompanied 
them, also on foot, to the church named. The 
British Ministers, by -the-way, after St. John’s 
Church, Washington, was built, were regular at- 
tendants there until Lord Napier began attend- 
ing the Epiphany Church during Mr. Buchanan’s 
administration. 

St. John’s Church has not often in its history 
undergone renovation as thorough as that now 
in progress, 

It was built in 1816, on the northeast corner 
of Sixteenth and H Streets, opposite Lafayette 


Square. The design was by the architect of the 
Capitol, B. H. Latrobe. In 1820 it was enlarged, 
and its original form—a Greek cross — was 


changed to a Latin cross, and a portico and stee- 
ple added. When St. John’s Church first had a 
bell it was the only one in the city of Washing- 
ton, and President Monroe paid $500 for the 
privilege of having this bell used by the Fire De- 
partment to ring when a fire was discovered in 
the city. It still has the same bell. 

In the year 1814 the effort to build a church 
in the west end of the town first took definite 
form, though, as the projectors of the movement 
still remained parishioners of Christ Church, at 
the Navy-yard, no new vestry was elected. The 
names of the founders of St. John’s Church, so 
far as they had been preserved, were given in a 
history of the parish by its rector, Rev. Dr. Lewis, 
when, on St. John’s Day (December 27), 1866, 
the church celebrated the semi-centennial of its 
consecration on that date in 1816. The names 
include many of those who were prominent at 
that time among the residents of the city. They 
were: Thomas H. Gilliss, Peter Hagner, John Gra- 
ham, John P. Van Ness, Joshua Dawson, William 
W. Seaton, John Tayloe, Thomas Munroe, James 
Thompson, James H. Blake, David Easton, and 
Joseph Gales, Jun. The last-named and Mr. Sea- 
ton were the famous editors of the National In- 
telligencer. The church, as one of the original 
vesirymen told Dr. Lewis when gleaning material 
for his history, cost, when completed, furnished, 
and ready for use, about $25,000. 

Mr. Latrobe, its architect, made his work a 
labor of love, and also, when the church was con- 
secrated, wrote a hymn, which was then sung: 
it was published, December 30, 1816, the 
National Intelligencer. Mv. Latrobe, has 


in 
who 


many descendants of his name in Baltimore, in- 
cluding the gentleman who was not long ago 
Mayor of the city, was also the first organist of 
the church. 

St. John’s has not often changed its rectors. 
The first one, Rev. William H. Wilmer, was also 
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the rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, and offi- 
ciated alternately in the two churches; but that 
arrangement continued only a few months, and 
then St. John’s had a rector exclusively for it- 
self, Rev. Mr. Hawley, who held the place with 
honor twenty-eight years. He was succeeded by 
Rev. Dr. Pyne when he died, in 1845. Mr. Haw- 
ley’s remains are buried under the church, and a 
tablet in its wall is inscribed to his memory. 

Dr. Pyne continued to be the rector until No- 
vember, 1864, when ill health and advancing 
years forced him to resign. He also is now 
dead, and has a memorial tablet in the church. 

The next rector, Rev. John Vaughan Lewis, 
did not enter upon his duties until September 
1, 1865. He remained until the spring of 1880. 
Two others have filled the place since, the last of 
whom, Rev. Dr. Leonard, is still the rector. 

“ Alas!” now say some of the members of St. 
John’s who were baptized there as infants, and 
have regularly attended it for nearly half a centu- 
ry, With not surprising tones of regret, “‘ the old 
St. John’s has passed away forever.” 

Those who remember it in its early days can not 
but mourn as they see so few of its old members 
represented, even by descendants, in its congrega- 
tion, and witness the alterations which will leave 
few traces of the building as it was in their youth. 
While this is the opinion of some of these, oth- 
ers, who have no associations with it earlier than 
twenty years ago, say that when completed it 
will be one of the most beautiful churches, as to 
its interior, in the country, while still a small one. 
It is not only being enlarged, so that about eight- 
een additional pews will be added, but the style 
of the interior decoration will be wholly changed. 
It has been extended in the rear of the chancel, 
and also on the north side, and all the windows, 
both in the chancel and on each side, are to be 
memorial windows. One will be a memorial on 
the part of President Arthur to his late wife, and 
another will be in memory of the late Admiral 
Wilkes. The windows were ordered by Judge 
Bancroft Davis in Europe during his visit there 
last summer. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COMBINATION CLOAKS. 


OMBINATIONS of two materials are as fash- 
ionable for long cloaks, for visites, and for 
scarf-mantles as they are for dresses, and there 
is almost as much variety in the arrangement of 
the fabrics of wraps as there is in costumes, One 
rule, however, is usually followed in cloaks, viz., 
that of making the upper part of the front and 
back alike, no matter how much they may differ 
from the sleeves or side pieces and the skirt ; for 
instance, plain velvet with rich appliqué orna- 
mentation may be used for the waist parts that 
pass over the shoulder, while the remainder of 
the cloak may be of heavy repped ottoman silk, 
in the way shown in the illustration on the first 
page of the present number of the Bazar ; this 
picture represents one of the most popular de- 
signs of the season, with its closely adjusted waist, 
its high-shouldered sleeves, and its ample skirt, 
which may be cut off short like a visite, or be of 
three-quarter length, or else long enough to cover 
the from head to foot. To vary this 
wrap plain velvet may be used in the parts now 
made of repped silk, and that part made of vel- 
vet in the illustration may be of brocaded velvet, 
or else of satin that is covered thickly with bead- 
ed passementerie or with Escurial lace of very 
rich quality. There are also very expensive plain 
velvet cloaks made by this design, and covered 
across the upper part of the front and back with 
otter or with sable fur; and when sable is used 
the trimming is sable tails arranged as a fringe. 
These long wraps are no longer confined to black 
velvets and reps, but are now brightened by red 
shading and outlines on the large figures of black 
brocaded velvet, or gold on brown, or they may 
be of dark green velvet wrought with gold or 
silver threads, or of black satin brocaded with 
gray, or the useful brown plush that resembles 
seal fur, or else the dull dark red shades may 
prevail over the entire cloak if it is intended for 
carriage use, for visits, and for receptions. While 
velvets and thick ottoman repped silks are the 
materials most used for the large cloaks that 
cover the figure, there are also many very fine 
cloths that are soft and pliable, yet so thick they 
need no lining, that are handsome enough for 
any occasion when made up with velvet, chenille 
fringe, and fur; écru, brown, and gray are the 
colors preferred for these, and there are also fig- 
ured cloths of one color, with the crusader’s lance 
for its design, or a battle-axe, a helmet, or a pyr- 
amid. The India and Persian cloths worn last 
year come in more soft and artistic designs than 
when first introduced, and are most satisfactory 
wraps for those who delight in color; they are 
bordered with marabout ruches of feathers that 
extend inside the cloak as well as outside, or with 
a harlequin fringe of many-colored silk or che- 
nille. The novelty of the season is the gold-em- 
broidered India cashmere in black, écru, or pearl 
gray, which is used for cloaks in lengthwise 
stripes alternating with velvet stripes of the same 
color or in contrast; thus gray cashmere wrought 
with gold, silver, and white threads is combined 
with dull red velvet, écru cashmere with the new 
golden brown velvet, and black cashmere has 
usually black velvet showing a great deal of gold- 
work, 

Another stylish combination cloak was ilius- 
trated on the first page of the last number of the 
Bazar ; this has the effect of a mantle worn 
over a pelisse, which may have sleeves and be 
a separate garment complete in itself, or else the 
pelisse may be without sleeves, having merely 
large armholes, and may serve as a foundation 
or lining for the mantle which is permanently 
attached to it. A very handsome French cloak 
of this pattern has the pelisse of black ottoman 
silk with cords like knitting-needles, and a shawl- 


wearer 

















shaped mantle of brocaded velvet ; the trimming 
is the “caterpillar” fringe of thick strands of 
chenille, each of which is tipped with a satin- 
covered ball, or else one of jet, and the quilted 
lining is of striped red and pink satin. 


DETAILS OF CLOAKS. 


Plush brocaded on a repped plush ground is a 
favorite fabric for the entire cloak, or for part of 
it, and also for small mantles. Plain plush, es- 
pecially in the brown shades that imitate seal 
fur so well, is still in excellent style for long 
coats, pelisses, and dolmans, that are bordered 
with fur or with chenille fringe. Brocaded vel- 
vets are preferred to plush, but must be in large 
detached figures to be in the highest fashion. The 
plain velvets rival those of large figures, and usu- 
ally have a figured effect given to a part of the 
garment by appliqué jets or embroidery, or orna- 
ments of rich passementerie. Satin is not used 
for new wraps. Plush and fur linings are much 
less used than formerly on account of their 
weight, and because they are apt to shed their 
long fleece on the dress beneath, and adhere to it 
most untidily. Quilted satin and silk are the 
linings most used, and these have large designs 
of leaves or flowers for the stitching, or else they 
are wrought in parallel lines, either diagonal or 
lengthwise, and nearly two inches apart. Bro- 
caded linings are in some of the very rich cloaks, 
and these show colors as rich as any in plush; 
for instance, the closely clipped velvets that are 
in delicately shaded figures on satin grounds are 
chosen for the lining of evening cloaks; change- 
able satins,and the striped and brocaded satin 
Surahs of quaint coloring or of rich capucine, 
chaudron, brilliant red, or else pearl gray tones, 
are also choice linings. For trimmings the im- 
portant thing is to have a full and warm-looking 
trimming around the neck, the sleeves, and down 
the fronts, rather than as a border around the 
foot of the garment. The chenille ruches of 
spikes or cone-shaped pieces are excellent for 
this purpose, and the full chenille ruches are 
used to the exclusion of almost all others. Very 
expensive fringes are made of passementerie 
leaves or drops finished at the edges with large 
balls more than an inch in diameter, made of 
cork covered with satin threads, and beaded. The 
long cloaks with full pleatings in the back are 
usually “ inlaid,” as modistes say, with plain velvet 
placed lengthwise between these pleats, and these 
have the trimming confined to the front; others 
not so full in the skirt are open up the middle of 
the back, and are trimmed up one side or both of 
the open seam with fringe that droops like a 
jabot when made to hang contrariwise to that 
around the cloak. A pointed V-shaped ornament 
beginning at the shoulders is handsome for the 
back and the front. An old silver clasp at the 
throat, and perhaps a second one lower down, is 
popular for fastening, but these elaborate cloaks 
are not buttoned as cloth cloaks are. 


CLOTH CLOAKS AND JACKETS. 


Ecru and golden brown cloaks are made of 
thick fine cloths in the designs just described for 
velvet, and there are also many ottoman ribbed 
cloths both brown and black made in the same 
designs, and bordered with fur. If plush is used 
with cloth, it is usually the staircase plush, with 
the fleece forming stripes across, or else it has 
the small designs like fish scales, or clover leaves, 
and there are also many contrasting colors of 
plush or of velvet used for revers down the front, 
the collar, sleeves, and border of long cloth cloaks ; 
dark green or red plush, or velvet revers on gold- 
en brown cloth, is a stylish contrast, but the fash- 
ion still remains of putting darker velvet of the 
same shade on the cloth, and this is liked par- 
ticularly for gray and éeru cloths. For the cloaks 
shown in the early autumn fur borders are little 
used, but for the winter cloaks there will be very 
wide borders and collars as deep as shoulder 
capes made of the long fleece of the black fox or 
the less costly black Russian hare; the curled 
Russian lamb-skin, generally called Astrakhan, 
will be used in its lustrous black not only for 
black cloaks, but for those of green, brown, blue, 
or the mingled cloths as well; otter borders also 
remain in favor. Wide and close designs or rows 
of braiding with square blocks, or oval-shaped 
bits, or leaves, are excellent trimmings for the 
front and sleeves of cloth garments. Fouragéres 
of thick cords are used across the waist. There 
are many cloth pelisses that are precisely like 
those worn last winter, fitting the figure closely, 
with short side forms in the back and a single 
dart in each front, but with full pleating behind. 
The more novel coats, however, have a soft puffed 
effect in front like the Moliére vest, or else they 
hang open from the throat down; they are ad- 
justed closely in the back, but are as full and 
loose as a sacque in front. The sleeves may be 
half loose and square, or as close as a coat sleeve, 
or else drooping in a point in Oriental shape. 
Some of these are made of Jersey cloths in the 
stockinet or webbing, and have a small high- 
shouldered cape without trimming, or of the fin- 
er camel’s-hair cloths of great thickness. The 
checked cloths of mixed brown, gold, and red, 
and the English homespuns, are made up in all 
the varied pelisse and coat shapes, some of which 
are tight-fitting, and others are pleated in at the 
neck and shirred at the waist in a way most be- 
coming to slight figures. Dark maroon red, 
plum-color, golden brown, green, and navy blue 
cloaks are very stylish in these new large shapes, 
and are trimmed with velvet of the same shade 
and with chenille fringes. There are also many 
steel and bronze cords or mere threads in the 
fringes and passementeries used on cloth cloaks. 
The Persian cloths of mixed silk and wool that are 
sold for $13 are made up into coats of this kind, 
also in visites and mantles. The tailor cloth 
jackets have been described in previous numbers 
of the Bazar. For useful jackets sold for $11 to 
$14, there are the Jersey-shaped single-breasted 
jackets made of Jersey cloth that is elastic enough 





to stretch into good shape and cling to the figure ; 
these are single-breasted, yet with two rows of 
small buttons, and are made with a notched coat 
collar, or else the straight high band called the 
officer’s collar; there is an under box pleat in 
the middle back seam, and a single arrow-head 
is wrought at the top of this pleat. More ex- 
pensive jackets are of ottoman cloth in the new 
golden brown, gray-blue, dark dull red, green, or 
black, with the edge cut in squares or points, and 
covered to the space of three or four inches with 
many close rows of narrow black soutache; a 
border, collar, and cuffs of black Astrakhan fur 
is also a stylish trimming for such jackets. 


MOURNING CLOAKS. 


For ladies in mourning the long Russian dol- 
man with square sleeves is made of dull lustre- 
less camel’s-hair cloth such as is sold for $5 a 
yard, and this is lined with quilted black satin. 
The trimming may be of Astrakhan fur or of 
black fox with long fleece. For more youthful 
garments the pelisse of camel’s-hair cloth is close- 
ly fitted and bordered with black fur, or else there 
is a short jacket made like the tailor jackets of 
heavier ottoman cloth. There are excellent dull 
Cheviots, diagonals, and “ cork-screw” patterns 
of cloth that many young ladies prefer to the 
camel’s-hair stuffs. For very dressy mourning 
dull ottoman silk with large reps is made into a 
short visite or a long cloak, and trimmed with 
passementerie and chenille fringes that have dull 
lustreless jet beads, balls, and flat nail heads. 

MANTLES FOR COSTUMES. 

To complete rich costumes that are combina- 
tions of figured velvet with plain velvet or otto- 
man silk, the two materials are made into very 
small scarf-mantles that merely reach to the waist 
line in the back, or else they are made to stand 
out full on the tournure by box pleats and orna- 
mental trimming; the fancy for this fullness on 
the tournure is carried so far that it even extends 
to fur in some instances, other bands being folded 
double and laid in three or four great box pleats 
across the mantle below the waist. All such 
mantles have the side pieces gathered full and 
high on the shoulders, and the fronts may be long 
and gathered in at the ends in a tassel of che- 
nille, or else they may be square-cornered, and 
folded double near the waist line in shape like 
a muff, where the hands are to be passed for 
warmth. For simpler costumes of cloth or cash- 
mere with velvet are pleated shoulder capes that 
hang from a velvet yoke-shaped piece like one 
shown in the present paper, or else the cape has 
high-shouldered side pieces that resemble the up- 
per parts of sleeves. For cloth suits the jackets 
are in tailor styles, or else of Jersey shapes. 
There are also many small jackets of velvet of 
very simple shape imported in dark colors, and 
sold to match the costume of silk or wool with 
which they are to be worn. 


EVENING CLOAKS, 


The novelty imported for rich cloaks for the 
opera or for sorties du bal is velvets of Turkish 
coloring and designs made up in long stately 
garments, and finished in front with pleatings or 
soft vests of satin Surah in dull chaudron, seabi- 
euse, or old rose colors, and richly trimmed with 
fringes and velvet appliqué embroideries that 
combine all the colors in the fabric. The gold- 
wrought camel’s-hair showing only white and 
gold, or else all brilliant scarlet and gold, is also 
a very appropriate fabric for such wraps. White 
ottoman silk visites, with the upper part of the 
back and front of black velvet wrought with jet, 
are most beautiful garments when lined with bro- 
caded velvet and trimmed with white and black 
chenille fringe. White brocaded plush and vel- 
vet, with pale blue or rose plush linings, are very 
handsome for cloaks. For less costly garments 
white or dull red camel’s-hair cloth will be warm- 
ly wadded and made in the Russian dolman shape, 
with full ruches of chenille cones for trimming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_Le, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Srern Broruers; and 
Exricu Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


A scHoon of pharmacy for women is to be 
opened in Louisville, Kentucky, this month, of 
which all the instructors will be men, with the 
exception of Mrs. Racnen Luioyp, the chemist, 
and Miss Kate Paumer, the botanist, of the 
school. 

—The daughter of Senator MILLer, of Califor- 
nia, will marry, early in the year, Lieutenant 
CLOVER, of the navy. 

—The usefulness of the American style of 
dress has greatly impressed the Corean Prince, 


who, however, thinks his national costume the | 


handsomer. 

—The tobacco crop of Hon. ‘‘ Cerro Gordo” 
WILLIAMS, who is a model blue-grass farmer, 
nets him a yearly profit of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars, 

—Mrs. McMano. a woman of seventy, saved 
from drowning the other day a child who had 
fallen from the Yantic River bridge, near Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 

—Mr. Samuki Carson recently reeeived the 
largest importation of books ever made by a 
San Francisco deaier, valued at forty thousand 
dollars. 

—The marriage of Miss Susan Lawrence, the 
daughter of Mr. Amos A. LAwkrence, to Mr. 
WiLuiaM CaALes Long, was solemnized in the 
Stone Church at Longwood, Massachusetts, 
which was built by the Lawrences, and in 
which all their marriages since the building 
was erected have taken place. 

—Mr. ALFrep A. Marcos has given to the an- 
cient Jewish synagogue of Newport, Rhode Isl- 
and, a scroll of the Law, with the necessary vest- 
ments and appurtenances of the costliest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

—AIMEE, the opéra-bouffe actress, when here 
before, brought her young daughters, aged five 











and eight, with her and placed them at school, 
going often to see them. A teacher in the 
school said a more quiet-looking mother never 
Visited the place. 

—CLARA Loutse KELLoge has earned half a 
million dollars with her voice, 

—When Mr. Cant Zerragy, the Boston con- 
ductor, lifted his baton at the recent Worcester 
Festival, it was thirty-tive years to a moment 
since he landed in America an unknown musi- 
cian. 

—Don CaMERON’s son is a Freshman at Har- 
vard. 

—Mr. WHITTIER has gone to Boston for the 
winter, 

—Dr. OLiver Swatn TAYLER, who is the old- 
est living alumnus of Dartmouth College, born 
in 1784, so far retains his intellectuality and 
power as to have written a letter lately to Dr, 
FREDERICK W, Jones, of Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire. 

—The ** Woman’s Kingdom” is what Georges 
Avuaustvs Sa.a calls the United States. 

—The Mohegans, who number a few hundred 
—all that is left of the strongest tribe that in the 
seventeenth century were the chief reliance of 
the whites in Eastern Connecticut in the wars 
with the Pequots and Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island—and whose reservation is a few miles 
south of Norwich, Connecticut, have just cel- 
ebrated the yearly festival of the * harvest- 
moon,’ commemorating their conversion to 
Christianity. 

—A gown of royal purple and cream white 
velvet, with a cloud of rare old cream lace at 
the throat, and at the shoulder a large bunch of 
purple and gold pansies, with ornaments of 
amethysts and diamonds, was one of the beauti- 
ful costumes worn at a lunch given to President 
ARTHUR at Newport. 

—C. H. WaLKer, son of Mrs. ELKANAH WALK- 
ER, the only survivor of the women who crossed 
the plains on horseback in the early days, is the 
oldest white person born in Oregon. 

—Mr. DeLaunay, a scientist, predicted, in a 
memoir presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences in 1881, the catastrophe at Java, mak- 
ing a mistake of only two days. In the same 
paper he stated that another and more terrific 
convulsion will occur in the same place in 1886. 

—The manner in which advantage is taken of 
our consuls abroad by every traveller is illus- 
trated by the final outburst on the part of a 
consul at Messina at one time, when a traveller 
came in and asked to be told the best way up 
Mount tna. ** Through the door, and then in- 
quire further,’’ said the exasperated consul, 

—The astronomer and engineer of the com- 
mission appointed by the Guatemala govern- 
ment to locate the boundary between that coun- 
try and Mexico is Mr. Mites Rock, assistant 
astronomer of the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
lIngton, 

—It is thought that Daniet Davis, at one 
time a carriage blacksmith at Concord, and now 
an elder of the Mormons at Utah, has turned 
out worse than any of his felloes. 

—Muine claims to have sixty-six women who 
have written and published books. 

—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS'S ashes are to be 
removed and placed in a plate-glass urn in the 
Cathedral at Saint Domingo. 

—A million and a half dollars has been paid 
for a ranch in Greer County, Texas, by Mr. C. 
G. FRANCKLYN, of the Cunard Line. 

—In his youth Tourcutyerr’s passion for 
shooting was destroyed by the death of a hen 
quail in defense of her young. 

—A thousand folk-songs have been collected 
by Mr. Kaarvo Kroay, a Finnish student, trav- 
elling in Esthonia for the purpose. 

—Mr. TENNYSON has been reading his poems 
to the Czar at Copenhagen. 

—In taking the veil, the Comtesse de Cham- 
bord goes into hardly deeper seclusion, and no 
more self-denial, than she has already exercised 
for years. 

—Another birthday-book, this time from the 
writings of MATTHEW ARNOLD, is in preparation 
by his daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 

—Madame ALBANI and her husband, Mr. 
Ernest Greg, were receutly ‘received’ by the 
Queen at Balmoral. 

—Mr. F. C. BurNanp, of ‘Happy Thought” 
fame, has raised a newspaper storm about his 
ears by announcing that he is about to write a 
burlesque of SHaAKSPEARE’s Tempest. 

—Lady Brassey is a member of an ambulance 
society, and the other day was able to do all that 
was required for a lady who had broken her leg, 
until the arrival of the surgeon. 

—The Queen did nobody any wrong in giving 
her grandson the Garter the other day, as there 
are an unlimited number of extra knights among 
the various royal families, the ordinary knights 
being only twenty-four in number. 

—The first librarian of the Free Library of 
Manchester, England, whose labors extend over 
half a century, Mr. Epwarp Epwakrpbs, has had 
a civil list pension of four hundred dollars given 
him by Mr. GLADSTONE 

—The great orchid now in bloom in the Rotu- 
SCHILD hot-house at Ferriéres is valued at twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

—QOn the recent occasion of Mr. LOwE.u’s ad- 
dress upon Fre_pine neither the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant nor the High Sheriff of the county was in 
attendance, nor did the local authorities take 
any notice of the visit of the American Minister. 

—At St. Sebastian the Spanish Queen Curis- 
TINA’S gray water-proof and simple poke bonnet 
caused her to be mistaken for an English gov- 
erness, 

—In a parlor at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
a superb dress, worn by a Countess of Airlie ata 
ball given by Prince CHarLes Stuart in Holy- 
rood Palace in honor of the victory of Preston 
Pans, was lately exhibited. 

—TourGuENerr died of a cancer of the spinal 
marrow, under whose torture he used to say his 
whole body felt like a swollen foot in a tight 
boot on a hot day, and obliged to keep walking. 
He was almost a giant, and in later years, with 
flowing white hair and beard, strong eyebrows 
and mustaches, he looked like pictures of the 
Old Year. In his youth he made Miss Epes- 
worTH’s earlier stories his model. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and lived in Paris with 
the ViarpoTs, Madame Viarpor being the sis- 
ter of MALIBRAN. He was a great chess-player, 
was never married, and was exceedingly court- 
eous; in religion he was a Positivist, but loved 
to steal into Russian churches to hear the litur- 
gical service. The late Czar and the present one 
encouraged his return to Russia, but he chose 
to remain in France. 
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Eneuish Pevisse.—Front.—[ For 

Back, see Fig. 1, on Double Page. ] 

Cur Parrern, No. 3528: Price, 
5 CENTS, 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Figs. 19-25. 





Fig. 1.—Cueniue 
TASsEL For Dresses 
AND WRaAPPINGS 
Repvucep. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Key Basker. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Darss ror Girt rrom 8 To 

7 Years otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 

Cur Parrers, No. 3527: Price, 
20 Cents. 





For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 10-18, 
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Anaptan Mosaic Design ror -Cusmions, ETC. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1—Wuxpow or Manret Vatance, Moorisu Emprorery. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Emprowery ror VaLance, Fic. 1.—Fvut Size. 
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[See Fig. 2.] 


ENGiisH Serge anp VELvet Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


big. 2.—Cuenis_e 
TasseL For Dresses 
AND WRAPPINGS. 
REDUCED. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


EmprorDeRED NeEwspaPer Rack. 
For description see Supplement. 


KNirrinG-work Basket. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 
7 Years orp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3527: Price, 
20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 10-18. 
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Emprowerep Grounp ror LinEN CHAIR AND 
Sora Backs.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 3.—Basqve or CLora anp VELVET 
Costume, Fie. 2, on Front PaGe.—[See 


Fig. 4.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3526: 
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Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI, Figs. 38-48. 





OrromMaN SitkK anpD VeLvet CLoak 
Front.—| For Back, see Fig. 1, on 
Front Page.|—Cur Parrery, No 

3525: Price, 25 Cents 

For pattern and description s 

ment, No. LV., Figs. § 
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CLasp. 
For description see 
Supplement. 






Fig. 2.—Cioak CLasp 





For dese ription see Suppl. 


Fig. 3.—CLoak 
Burton. 






For description see 
Supplement, 





Fig. 4.—Croak Button, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
Fig. 1.—Yourn’s Scnoor or Fig. 2.—Yourn’s Knicker- 

Busrxess Suir. BOCKER SvIr. 


For pattern and description For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIL, see Supplement, No. VIIL., 
Figs. 51-62, Figs. 63-71. 


Fig. 1.—Empromeren Grove Case.—CLosep. 
See Fig. 2.—(For description see Supplement.] 
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Fig. 4.—Ciota ann Vetvet Costume:—Back.—[For Front, see 
Fig. 2, on Front Page.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3526: Basque, Over- 
Skirt, aNnD Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. Kyitrep Cuest Protector. GENTLEMAN'S NEGLIGE Svir. 

For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 86-48, For description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs, 80-85, 
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MY MATILDA’S BATH-TUB. 
By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


T was all the fault of my dear Matilda’s patent 
4. bath-tub. Ihave consistently maintained that. 
She, on the other hand, will have it that it was 
my defective French accent. But I know better. 
The fact is that Matilda was quite in the wrong 
when she bought that bath-tub, though nothing 
would ever make her acknowledge it, and though 
she continually demonstrates, with a woman’s 
convincing but far from flawless logic, that what 
happened would have happened had the bath-tub 
never been bought. I am a naval officer, and 
naturally Matilda has followed me about in my 
wanderings as far as possible. She is the best 
woman and wife in the world, a capital manager, 
and gifted in a remarkable degree with what the 
French call the genius of installation. She never 
yet was twenty-four hot..3 in an apartment with- 
out giving it a home-like air, and though she 
travels with a great deal of luggage—women 
will, I suppose—so many little luxuries and com- 
forts are constantly appearing from her numer- 
ous packages that I have never had the heart to 
restrict her in such things. Still, Matilda has the 
fault of her sex: she never will let well alone, and 
thus it happened that though we had been mar- 
ried for some seventeen years, and had been trav- 
elling a great part of the time in complete com- 
fort, she suddenly announced to me one morning 
that she had bought a new patent bath-tub (an 
Indian - outfit invention, I think) which would 
greatly simplify all our arrangements for packing. 

“Good heavens, my dear!” I exclaimed, on 
looking over her shoulder at the receipt which 
she was methodically filing in her receipt snap. 
“what is all this? Three guineas and a half for 
a bath-tub! It seems to me a most unnecessary 
expense. The India-rubber bath-tubs we have 
hitherto had have always answered every purpose, 
and I am sure all your toilette arrangements have 
always been most excellent, and ready to your 
hand the moment we arrived anywhere.” 

“ And to yours woo,” replied Matilda, with some 
little asperity. 

“ And to mine too, and the children’s also,” I 
replied, with the deference a wise man always 
shows to a clever, practical wife. “ Really, my 
dear,” I continued, returning to the charge, “I 
see no use in this new purchase,” 

But here Matilda swooped down upon me with 
a flood of facts (in my opinion the most bewilder- 
ing things in the world), and cited a number of 
authorities to prove that nothing before invented 
could ever be as useful as the patent bath-tub: 
that it would, in the first place, contain all the 
other bath-tubs; and secondly, that it could be 
used as a sort of supernumerary trunk, into which 
everything which would not go into the other 
boxes could be thrown at the last moment. 

Astute woman! She well knew the irresistible 
temptation contained for me in that final sugges- 
tion. It must be confessed that I have a weak- 
ness for forgetting things, and making purchases 
at the last moment, when the trunks are in a 
hopeless state of repletion. As Matilda spoke I 
remembered a nargileh which ] intended to buy 
(we were in Constantinople), and abandoned the 
contest, observing that I supposed she knew best. 

“Of course I do, dear,” said Matilda, smiling, 
and drawing me into the room where her new 
purchase was displayed. 

It stood in the middle of the floor, yawning 
cheerfully in all the brightness of fresh white paint 
and varnish. It was anodd shape, a sort of round- 
ed square, like some antique Dresden china tea- 
cups, and, like them, stood in a wide, shallow sau- 
cer, which saucer, it seemed, was the cover. The 
exterior of the bath-tub and cover was painted 
a dark chocolate brown, the interior white, as I 
have said, and emblazoned in the centre was a 
monogram, M. D. G.—Matilda Dora Gilbert. I 
thought the monogram altogether superfluous, 
but I held my peace, little thinking under what 
mortifying circumstances I should again see that 
infernal bath-tub. But, as the novelists say, let 
me not anticipate. 

A few days later I parted with my dear wife, 
who went northward to Switzerland, where our 
children were at school, while I returned to my 
ship, which was ordered to join the Mediterra- 
nean squadron. In the summer we hoped to 
carry out a long-cherished plan, and have a cot- 
tage in Switzerland, in which the children would 
be happy during their summer’s yacation, and 
from which we could make little excursions in 
various directions. Of course everything depend- 
ed upon my getting leave of absence ; but by the 
end of May I was able to write to Matilda that I 
had every reason to hope for leave during July 
and August, and that she might make her ar- 
rangements accordingly. By return mail I re- 
ceived the following letter from my daughter 
Laura, who is one of the sweetest and most im- 
pertinent girls in the world: 


“ Boveavp sur Constanor, June 10, 187-. 
“Dearest Parpa,—We were enchanted to hear 
of the probability of your getting leave, and mam- 
ma has taken the sweetest little chalet imaginable 
for the summer, in which I am sure we shall all 
be very happy. Unfortunately the poor boys will 
not be released from durance vile until the mid- 
dle of July, so that they will not be able to come 
part of the way to welcome you, as mamma and I 
and little Blanche intend doing. Mamma sends 
you love, and kisses innumerable, and begs you 
to remember that this is Bougaud sur Constance. 
She says she is particular about this, because you 
never pronounce the French aw properly, and if 
you make your usual mistake there is every prob- 
ability of your being taken to Bougorre sur Con- 
stance, which is quite a different place, and very 
much out of the way. Little Blanche sends you 
‘a big kiss,’ and also begs you to be careful, be- 

cause she wants to see you as soon as possible. 

“Ever, dearest papa, your loving Lavra.” 
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“Tmpertinent little minxes !’”” I said to myself ; 
and then, after some slight and, as the sequel will 
show, unprofitable meditation on the absurdities 
of French pronunciation, I dismissed the subject 
from my mind. 

On the 1st of July I was on my way to the 
Swiss frontier, full of pleasurable anticipations. 
At the last moment my leave had been extended 
to the Ist of October, so that I had a month 
more than I had ventured to hope for. I knew 
nothing of Switzerland, and was resolved to make 
the most of my time. I had arranged to meet 
my wife and daughters at Fleur Marie, a small 
village some thirty miles south of Bougaud, which 
was said to be very picturesque, and where we 
were to dine and spend the night; but as I jour- 
neyed northward I felt more and more pity for 
the poor boys, who would not be free until the 
15th of July, and I resolved to make no expedi- 
tions without them. I was confirmed in this re- 
solve by a piteous letter from Geoff, the eldest, 
which had been put into my hand just before 
leaving the ship, and which I[ had forgotten to 
read until well advanced on my journey. In this 
letter I was entreated “to wait for Phil and me. 
You know, papa,” proceeded the letter, “ that the 
girls usually have all the larks, and Phil and I 
have to grind away at this disgusting school 
nearly ten months of the year. Do promise to 
let us go everywhere with you all this summer, 
and please wait until we come home before you 
have any larks.”” Who could resist such a plea 
as this? Not I, certainly. I have always been 
absurdly indulgent to my children; so, on finish- 
ing Geoff's letter, I at once resolved to defer the 
visit to Fleur Marie, and jumping out at the next 
railway station, I ran to the telegraph office. 

“ Trois minutes seulement, monsieur,” called a 
fellow-passenger, as he saw where I was going. 

“ Dépéchez vous, monsieur,” exclaimed the tel- 
egraph operator, as he hastily pushed me a form 
and pen and ink. No one, I suppose, can have 
lived to be thirty years old without having ob- 
served the total depravity in the behavior of in- 
animate things when one is in a hurry, and es- 
pecially when one is told to hurry. I had on a 
new pair of gloves with patent clasps. Do what 
I would, I could not unfasten the infernal things, 
nor could I write in gloves. The telegraph op- 
erator saw my distress, and proposed to write from 
my dictation, so I hastily dictated a few words. 

“* Attendez, monsieur,” said the man, when, 
having paid him, I prepared to rush for the train. 
“Let me read it to you, that I may see whether 
it is all right.” 

It was all right, fortunately (the man under- 
stood English), and I journeyed on in complete 
peace of mind. At about noon the following day 
I reached my destination. I was rather annoyed 
at not finding my wife and the girls at the rail- 
way station, but I had no difficulty in finding a 
fiacre, and on telling the man to drive to Ma- 
dame Gilbert’s, I was relieved to find from his 
nods and smiles that the name was known to him. 
I thought that Matilda with her wonted clever- 
ness had sent this especial carriage to meet me, 
and that she and the girls were probably prepar- 
ing a triumphal arch in honor of my arrival. In 
about ten minutes we arrived at the gate of a 
large and very swell chalet, which was surrounded 
by flower beds and fountains, and adorned by the 
gayest striped awnings imaginable. It was very 
pretty and luxurious, but it looked terribly ex- 
pensive. The fiacre stopped at the gate, which 
was only opened after some delay, and then there 
was a long parley with a smart maid, who finally 
advanced to the carriage and demanded who I 
was. 

This was a pretty way of welcoming a man 
after eight months of separation ! 

“Where— Ou est madame?” I inquired, col- 
lecting all my packages together, and beginning 
to be very angry. 

A flood of French followed, in which I could 
only distinguish three words—“ madame,” “ fille,” 
and “Fleur Marie.” It was enough, however. I 
at once comprehended that everything had gone 
wrong, that my wife and the girls had gone to 
Fleur Marie, and that in some inexplicable man- 
ner my telegram had gone astray. The maid 
seemed by no means ready to receive the pack- 
ages which I handed out, and again, though rath- 
er more diffidently than before, inquired who I 
was. 

This was too much. “Je suis le maitre. Je 
suis monsieur — Monsieur Gilbert, le mari de 
madame,” I thundered, ordering the driver of the 
fiacre to set down my trunks within the gateway, 
and piling my umbrellas, shawl straps, etc., in the 
maid’s arms, She received them in silence, look- 
ing rather blank and frightened, so much frighten- 
ed, indeed, that when I had paid the driver, and the 
gate was closed, I turned to her with all my usual 
urbanity, and pointing to the luggage, inquired if 
there were no men on the premises. I am not at 
all eloquent in French, I confess that, but it took 
me at least ten minutes to make the stupid wo- 
man understand what I meant. When she did at 
length comprehend that the luggage must be car- 
ried up to the house she looked more dismayed than 
ever, and murmured something about Jacques and 
Michel. I then signified that Jacques and Michel 
must at once take hold of the trunks and bring 
them up to the house, and myself walked toward 
the opendoor, Standing just within it, his hands 
in his pockets, his wide mouth distended in a 
broad grin, was the most impudent-looking young 
fellow I ever saw. He was dressed in livery—act- 
ually in livery !—chocolate-colored coat and shorts, 
red and white striped waistcoat and stockings, 
and his coat was adorned with bright buttons, 
on each of which was emblazoned a huge G. I 
thought this a most unnecessary expense, and al- 
together absurd of Matilda, but the man’s manner 
so irritated me that I determined to take him in 
hand without delay. “Take your hands out of 
your pockets, sir !”’ I said, sternly, pointing to the 
offending members as I entered the hall. I had 
spoken in English, but my manner was significant 





enough, and the grin disappeared from the fel- 
low’s countenance as he obeyed, while a sulky old 
man in shirt sleeves, who was putting plants in 
the bow-window of the hall, suddenly removed his 
hat and laid it on a chair beside him. 

“Are you Jacques and Michel?” I continued, 
still in English, so delighted was I with my suc- 
cess. “Go down to the gate and bring up my 
luggage ;” and pointing to the gate and the lug- 
gage, I indicated in pantomime what was to be 
done. 

But at this juncture a stout, red-faced female, 
arrayed in dark blue calico, and wearing a white 
coif on her head, appeared at a side door. She 
held a frying-pan or some such culinary utensil 
in her hand, and I really thought she was going 
to attack me with it, so fierce was her manner. 
She poured forth a flood of French, but amid all 
her angry eloquence I could only distinguish 
“madame,” “ des longues années,” and continual 
allusions to a certain “Mees Betsee, Mees Bet- 
see.” 

“Confound Miss Betsey!” I said at last, in 
good plain English. ‘“ What do I care for Mees 
Betsee? Hold your tongue, my good woman.” 
Then, abruptly changing to French, I said, in my 
sternest tones, “Je suis monsieur, le mari, mari 
de madame.” 

It was very strange, but the fat, red-faced crea- 
ture started, looked at me nervously, and turned 
quite pale. Monsieur Jacques (the young fellow 
in livery) looked thunder-struck, and the old man 
in shirt sleeves (Michel) deliberately took a pair 
of spectacles out of his pocket and scanned me 
narrowly, This was rather alarming, particular- 
ly as the maid I had first seen raised her hands 
and eyes, and significantly nodded at the other 
three, as much as to say: ‘ You see I was right. 
This gentleman actually persists in being the 
master of the house.” 

A swift terror shot through me. 
tilda be dead? And the children ? 
how were they ?” 

The cook seemed the most sensible person in 
the establishment. I would question her. 

“ Ecoutez,” I said, sternly, taking her by the 
shoulder. “Votre maitresse—les enfants ?” 

Here I broke down hopelessly, and drifted into 
English. But at the end of ten minutes I had 
succeeded in making the servants understand me, 
and they, in their turn, had quite relieved my 
mind. Madame and the children were all well, 
and she had taken them all, even the “ garcons,” 
the boys, to Fleur Marie the day before. Here, 
again, I thought Matilda foolishly weak and com- 
pliant. To have taken the boys out of school 
fifteen days before the end of the school year, 
and to have taken them with her to Fleur Marie— 
Here it occurred to me to inquire for my tele- 
gram, and M. Jacques, with a notable change of 
manner, brought it to me on a salver, observing 
that it had arrived just after “ madame” left, the 
day before. It was still sealed, and I opened 
and read it. Yes, there it was, exactly as I had 
dictated it: “ Will come straight through to Bou- 
gaud. Do not come to Fleur Marie.” 

Tossing the telegram on a table, I once more 
signified that my luggage must be carried up- 
stairs. But, to my surprise, I again met with 
some resistance. Michel immediately resumed 
the plant-potting with assiduity, the maid began 
to rub a table with her apron, and Jacques had 
the impertinence to look at the cook for guid- 
ance, while that audacious woman again murmur- 
ed something about “ Mees Betsee.”’ 

It was really too annoying, and I perceived that 
the time to assert my authority had come. With 
bland firmness I removed the frying-pan from the 
cook’s hand, and substituted my dressing-bag. 
Then turning to the men, I said, in tones which 
I usually reserve for the quarter-deck, “ Take that 
luggage upstairs !” 

No sooner said than done. In far less time 
than it takes to write it we were moving up- 
stairs, a procession of five. The cook led the 
way with my dressing-bag, the maid followed 
with the other packages, then came Messieurs 
Jacques and Michel with the trunks, and I 
brought up the rear. This was all as it should 
be; but at the head of the stairs there was an 
unexpected halt. That cook had the imperti- 
nence in my very presence to look at the maid 
and say, dubiously, that she did not know, in Mees 
Betsee’s absence, what room to put mein. She 
spoke in French, but I understood her, I took 
one step forward, one stride. I fixed that woman 
with my eye, and she quailed. I struck myself 
upon the breast, and again in quarter-deck tones 
I shouted, “ Moi, le mari ; la chambre de madame !” 

The cook silently threw open the door, and in 
we marched. It was a large room, with a beau- 
tiful parquet floor of inlaid woods, all in the high- 
est state of polish, blue silk curtains veiled in 
white muslin, and a general air of luxury which 
rather alarmed me, as I thought of the probable 
rent. A long window opened on one of those 
deep, covered balconies which are such a charm- 
ing feature in Swiss chalets, and this balcony was 
shaded by a gay striped awning, and furnished 
with a couple of easy-chairs and a lowtable. It 
looked very comfortable, but in examining the 
room I missed certain little familiar articles 
which had always accompanied us in all our jour- 
neys. There was, in short, an austere look about 
everything. And where was Matilda’s work-bas- 
ket? And all the pretty little pineushions and 
pin-boxes which she always had on her toilette ta- 
ble? As I turned away from the toilette table, 
however, my eye fell upon a familiar object. 
There in a corner, flanked by the proper array of 
Turkish towels and sponges, stood the patent 
bath-tub, yawning as cheerfully as ever in its 
huge chocolate saucer. I had never thought to 
be so glad to see it, but it was really like the face 
of an old friend, and the big scarlet monogram 
M. D. G. looked altogether home-like. I at once 
ordered the maid and cook to bring plenty of hot 
water, while Jacques unpacked my clothes, and 
while the bath was in course of preparation I 
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amused myself with exploring Matilda’s drawers 
and wardrobes. I saw that this exploration 
struck terror into the heart of the maid, and it 
amused me not a little to observe her alarmed 
looks. 

It rather annoyed me, however, to find that all 
Matilda’s ribbons and rosettes and pretty little 
caps and cravats had been replaced by prim linen 
collars and cuffs, plain squares of muslin for the 
head, and so on. All the dresses hanging in the 
wardrobe were black—a color which I particular- 
ly dislike. “Confound it!” I thought, with some 
irritation, as I opened a wardrobe in the corner of 
the room, and again found nothing but black gar- 
ments. “Confound it!” I said to myself. “ What 
crotchet has Matilda got in her head now? She 
knows I detest black clothes, and always have.” 
Here my eye fell on a grim black volume lying on 
a table in the centre of the room, and I took it 
up. What in the world was this? Thoughts Col- 
lected from the Works of Calvin. What a hor- 
ror! as the French say. I am heartily glad that 
burning at the stake is done away with; but if 
Calvin were to be the sufferer—h’m !—I think I 
could find the fortitude to pile on a fagot or two. 
“Tt won’t do,” I said to myself, as I put the book 
down. “The air of Switzerland is evidently bad 
for Matilda’s mental faculties.” At this juncture 
the cook and maid informed me that the bath was 
ready, and Jacques pointed to the bed, upon which 
he had arranged all my belongings in neat piles. 
Now there were three bureaus in the room, and 
I had examined them all, and found them full of 
feminine belongings. This had rather annoyed 
me, as I thought Matilda ought to have been con- 
siderate enough to have prepared one of them for 
me, knowing as she did that it is one of my hob- 
bies to unpack and get in order at once. And 
then these Swiss servants were so impertinent ! 
They evidently thought that the master of the 
house was of no consequence at all. Well, I 
would give them one more lesson. And leading 
the cook and maid to the bureau I had chosen, I 
informed them that madame’s things must be 
taken out and mine putin. Again signs of dis- 
may and resistance were manifested, and the cook 
once more proffered a remark about “ Mees Bet- 
see,” which I feigned not to hear, as I swept one 
drawer empty with a single movement of my hand, 
and commanded Jacques to fill it with my be- 
longings. 

I am an orderly man, prompt, and accustomed 
to command; and I confess it gave me a plea- 
surable emotion to see those three rebellious 
servitors on the ground, each with a drawer (for, 
to facilitate matters, 1 had ordered the drawers 
taken out and put on the floor), and busily ar- 
ranging things under my direction. In less than 
ten minutes the bureau was arranged, and “ma- 
dame’s” belongings put in another bureau, and I 
was alone. I had ordered the cook to prepare 
me an omelet and a bifteck aux pommes de terre ; 
I had also commanded a pint of claret and café 
noir. Then I began my toilette with all the en- 
joyment of a man who has been travelling unin- 
terruptedly for four days and nights. I found 
the bath-tub delightfully comfortable, and re- 
solved to tell Matilda that I fully appreciated her 
good sense in purchasing it. When thoroughly 
soigné and equipped, I rang for my breakfast, 
and stepped out upon the baleony. It was de- 
lightfully cool and comfortable there, and when 
Jacques appeared with the tray, I ordered him 
to put it on the table beside me. He lingered a 
moment as if anxious to say something, but ap- 
parently thought better of it, and departed. The 
breakfast was delicious, and by the time I had 
taken my coffee and lit my cigar any slight irrita- 
tion I had felt had quite passed away, and I was 
able to laugh heartily over the conduct of the serv- 
ants. Matilda had evidently engaged them with the 
house ; and the house, I concluded, must belong to 
some English old maid—evidently the Mees Bet- 
see of whom the cook stood so much in awe, and 
who was probably most exacting about her fur- 
niture. Well—and I glanced about me compla- 
cently—she was quite in the right; the furniture 
was very handsome. Here I put my feet up on 
the chair opposite me, and closed my eyes for a 
moment’s reflection. 

I never knew how long I had been dozing, when 
I was aroused by the sound of loud and angry 
voices in the garden below. I jumped to my feet 
and looked out. There stood the cook, and be- 
side her prim and important-looking old female 
with a turned-up nose. They were both talking 
together, one in French and one in English, to a 
meek-looking little man outside of the gate, who 
looked like a commissionnaire, and who was evi- 
dently very anxious to get away from them. 

“Er *usband, indeed!” said the English wo- 
man, in tones of scorn. “ Anne, never you dare 
to tell me them was the words ’e used.’”’ Here the 
cook made a confirmatory movement of her head, 
and chattered so volubly in French that I could un- 
derstand nothing... “ You ear, sir, Mr. Sims, sir ?” 
said the English woman, putting her hand over the 
gate and seizing the meek little man’s sleeve— 
“vou ear that, sir? ’Er ’usband! Hand me 
that’s been in the ’ouse this thirty year, hand ’as 
watched, hand toiled, hand strived, hand done my 
duty, hand been trusted! Hand now to ’ear of 
*usbands! But I'll not stand it, Mr. Sims. No, 
sir; I’m going down to meet my lady, hand I 
shall say to’er: ‘ Madam, I know you are an hon- 
est woman; but, ma’am, ’ere’s master come, and 
gone up to your very room,ma’am, Yes, ma’am, 
there ’e his, ma’am. Hand says ’e’s your ’usband, 
hand that you’ve been expectin’ of ’im, ma’am. 
Hand there ’e his, ma’am, lord of all ’e surveys, 
ma'am.’ Oh, I’ve been that put about, Mr. Sims, 
sir, that I don’t know whether I’m on my ’ead or 
my ’eels, sir.” Here the prim female burst into 


loud sobs, and hastily opening the gate, seized the 
arm of the reluctant Mr. Sims, and nodding a fare- 
well to the cook, walked away. 

“Strange !” I soliloquized, as I walked to the 
edge of the balcony and lit another cigar— 
“ strange that Mees Betsee, whoever she is, should 
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not have trained her servants better than this! 
Gossiping at the gate, under the very nose of 
the master of the house!’ Here I looked sternly 
at the cook, who immediately retreated toward 
the back of the chalet. For some time I stood 
smoking and looking at the landscape, then drow- 
siness overpowered me again, and I retreated to 
the easy-chair, and putting my feet up on the one 
opposite me, was soon asleep. 

“ Qui étes vous, monsieur ?” 

Was I dreaming? At any rate, my position 
was too comfortable to be relinquished without a 
struggle, so I murmured, without opening my 
eyes, ‘‘ What do you say ?” 

“Who, sair, air you?” 

The words were English, the accent French, 
the tones glacial. But, still vanquished by drow- 
siness, I murmured, “Je suis le mari de madame.” 

“No, sair, that you air not. And I demand 
again, who, sair, air you ?” 

This time there could be no mistake. This 
was no dream, but dreadful reality. I started to 
my feet, and beheld standing opposite to me a 
tall and severe-looking lady, aged about seventy, 
white-haired, and clad in widow’s weeds. 

“Who, sair, air you?” repeated she, in icy 
tones, and with a strong French accent. ‘ You 
air not my husband. He ’as been t’irty year in 
his grave. For t’irty year [ mourn him. And 
you come ’ere, you insult me—” 

“That he does, ma’am,” exclaimed a familiar 
voice; and the English woman I had seen some 
time before appeared in the rear. “’E walked 
in ’ere as bold as brass, ma’am, and said ’e was 
your ’usband, ma’am. Yes, ma’am, Anne 
and Jacqueline and Jacques and Michel will hall 
testify to it, ma’am, And hopened your very 
drawers, ma’am—” 

“ Hush, my good 





ase 
eres 





irah,” said the lady. Then, 
turning to me, she said, with awful majesty: 
“Sair, as [tell you, I have been tirty year a wid- 
ow. For ten years I live in dis house, Yester- 
day I leave it. I go to visitmy daughter, I take 
my grandchildren. I return. I am met by my 
sairvants. Dey tell me, ‘Madame, a stranger have 
take possession of your house, your room, your 
sairvants—all. My faithful Betsee have live t’ir- 
ty year in my house. She know I have never 
cease to mourn my Alphonse— 

“ But my wife, madame, rented this house for 
the summer,” I interrupted, beginning to feel se- 
riously alarmed. 

“No, sair, she did not. I have nevare rent 
my house, and nevare will,” a the old 
lady in stern tones. “ And again I ask, sair, who 
air you?” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the gens-d’armeses is 
here, and Mr. Sims, and Dr. Bertrand is a-coming 
directly,” said that detestable English maid, re- 
appearing. And nodding insolently at me, she 


said, “ The gens-d’armeses is in the hupper ’all, 
sir, close at ’and, sir.” 
“Be quiet, my good Sairah,” said the lady. 


And turning to me, she once more repeated, se- 
verely, “ Who, sair, air you ?” 

“Madame,” I replied, earnestly, “I assure you 
that I thought I was in my own house. My wife 
engaged a chalet at Bougaud sur Constance, 
and—” 

At this juncture the door opened and admitted 
the meek little man whom I had seen at the gate 
time before, and who now advanced with 
much trepidation, evidently pushed by the Eng- 
lish maid. ‘ Dr. Bertrand will be here in a mo- 
ment, madame,” he said, addressing the old lady 
with much deference. Then turning to me, he 
observed, in a trembling voice, “Calm yourself, 
my dear sir. Iam the apothecary, and if I were 
to send you up a soothing draught—” 

I was, then, supposed to be a maniac! It was 
too absurd, and I burst into a roar of laughter, 
while the old lady drew herself up haughtily, and 
said again, ‘ Who, sair, are you?” 

“t's my belief, ma’am, that ’e doesn’t know 
who ’e is,” interrupted the maid; while I drew 
out a card, and said: “ Madame, I am a Commo- 
dore in the American navy. Here is my card ; 
and here” (and I seized my beard, which, indeed, 
I am rather proud of)—“ here are my gray hairs. 
I am neither mad nor insolent, though I admit 
that my conduct appears extraordinary. On my 
part, madame, allow me to inquire” (here I hand- 
ed her Laura’s letter) “ where am I, and why was 
my telegram received at your house yesterday 
when it was addressed to Madame Gilbert ?” 

“My name, sir,” replied the lady, coldly, as she 
glanced at my card and Laura’s letter, “is De 
Ghuibert. This letter” (here she put on her eye- 
glasses and inspected it closely) ‘is dated at Bou- 
gaud” (she pronounced it Bougo), “ and the name 
of this village is Bougorre. I fancy the mistake is 
the result of an imperfect knowledge of French.” 

“Tn that case, madame,” I replied, while a cold 
perspiration started from every pore—‘“in that 
case I beg leave to retire with a thousand apolo- 
gies ;’ and, with a low bow, I moved toward the 
door. But my mortification not yet over, 
As I left the balcony my foot caught in the sau- 
cer of that infernal bath-tub, I stumbled, caught 
at the bath-tub for support, and, amid a swirl 
and swish of soapy water, fell headlong to the 
ground, 

The meek little apothecary and the English 
maid rushed to the rescue with towels, and as [ 
was being dried my eye fell on the monogram, 
M. D. G, 

““Madame,” I exclaimed, “that bath-tub! It 
is a peculiar one; and the monogram is also pe- 
culiar. And my wife has one.” 

For the first time a smile lighted up the austere 
features of Madame De Ghuibert. ‘That bath- 
tub, monsieur,” she replied, “ was sent me by an 
English friend, who—” 

“If you please, ma’am, ’er ladyship ‘erself ’ad 
one. Hand they hall ’ave the same monogram, 
Dover Manufacturing Company,” interrupted the 
maid. I had mistaken the old English C, with 
its flourishes, for a G. 

This was enough, 


some 








was 


I never knew how I got out 








of the house, or how I found the railway station, 
or how my clothes were extracted from Madame 
De Ghuibert’s drawers and brought to me. I do 
know that, in the intensity of my mortification, I 
left nearly a hundred francs among Madame De 
Ghuibert’s servants, and that even then I had the 
sense not to give that impudent English woman 
anything; but that is all; everything is a hideous 
blank, until I found myself, twelve hours later, 
being kissed and laughed over in the bosom of 
my own family. Of course my wife and those 
pert little minxes Laura and Blanche, and even 
Phil and Geoff, maintain that my French pronun- 
ciation was the cause of all, and often ring the 
changes on Bougaud and Bougorre, Ghuibert and 
Gilbert. But I appeal to an impartial public: 
Was not Matilda’s bath-tub at fault ? 





Window or Mantel Valance.—Moorish Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 676. 


Tur ground for this embroidery is linen of a coarse 
canvas-like texture, either cream white or écru in color. 
The work is executed with chenille and filoselle silk 
of several colors, the heavy outlines being defined by 
couched silk cord of the same color as the ground. 
Trace the design on the linen with the help of the full- 
sized detail shown in Fig. 2, which gives a section of 
the narrow border that extends along the top and bot- 
tom, and one-quarter of the figure which is repeated 
regularly in the main portion of the design. The work 
is a species of darning, consisting of horizontal rows of 
even running stitches extending from edge to edge of 
the design figures, with a long stitch on the right side 
covering five threads of the linen, and a short stitch 
on the wrong side passing under one thread ; only one 
horizontal thread of the linen separates the rows of 
stitches, which are so taken that the short stitches of 
one row come midway between those of the preceding 
row, giving the effect of a brick couching. Where the 
ground is of a texture that does not lend itself easily 
to darning, the design may be executed in brick stitch ; 
in this long stitches stretched horizontally from side 
to side are caught down at regular intervals by rows 
of short transverse stitches. Asin most Oriental work, 
the design is not shaded, each part being filled in with 
asingle tint. The centre of each figure is in dark pea- 
cock blue silk, the four dark corners are in maroon 
chenille, and the short scrolls and leaflets are in olive 
and yellowish pink silks. The blue, maroon, and olive 
are repeated in the narrow border, the line on each 
edge of which is in bronze silk. The embroidery is 
lined with silk, and finished on the lower edge with a 
fringe of silk and wool in which the colors of the work 
are mingled. 





COUNTY FAIRS AND BALLS. 


'P\HERE is always something mournful about 
i] the decadence of old-time customs which 
unite people in a social or general way, and above 
all which bring the result of their daily lives 
into prominence, and so it would be a cold heart 
indeed that would not wish the spirit of annual 
fairs and the holiday-making they involve good- 
speed. In our own land there are too few such 
meetings to allow of their being discouraged. In 
England they preserve the picturesqueness of a 
people often too sombre for their surroundings, 
and on the Continent they color the summer and 
autumn time with florid tones, and bring out ef- 
fects and national characteristics such as other- 
wise might never be seen. 

There was a day, so our grandmothers tell us, 
when the annual county fair was a very social 
institution, bringing together old friends, and dig- 
nified by the presence and “ remarks” of gentle- 
men of political distinction. Looms and hands 
and brains were busy weeks and months in ad- 

vance of fairs in those days, and great was the 
interest taken in the prizes awarded to the work- 
ers of the fairer sex. 

Less individual effort is made in American 
fairs to-day, yet they have increased many of 
their advantages, and in the New England coun- 
try they are certainly times of special social in- 
terest: the public dinner, the speeches, the gath- 
ering together of widely separated families, all 
tend to maintain much of the old-time spirit, 
while the enterprise is so much greater in exhi- 
bition than in desire for special sales, that an air 
of general holiday-making is given on all sides. 
In England some towns have a kind of fair-day 
every month, but these are little more than an 
extended market. To see the genuine fair in 
progress one should go to the summer festival in 
August, at Exeter, in Devonshire, or Horncastle, 
in Y ork. The autumn fair of St. Faith’s, at Nor- 
wich, is well worthy a visit, while all around the 
country, from June until November, smaller festi- 
vals may be attended, and are usually advertised 
in the local press. From the lowest shepherd to 
the most prominent townsman, the attendance at 
such fairs is enthusiastic. Here may be seen— 
especially in the southwest of England—stroll- 
ing players, with all the characteristics which 
would make them types in fiction, the genuine 
“gentlemen of the barn,” capable of essaying 
Hamlet or Box or Cox with equal amiability. 
We can remember, however, one such actor who, 
on a fair-day, strolled about the grounds in his 
costume of inky hue, never for one instant relax- 
ing from the gloom of Shakspeare’s Dane. He 
bought some glowing October apples as though 
he intended to poison the King therewith, and 
answered all our simple inquiries as to the play 
ina tone such as would have curdled the blood 
of a youthful audience. When it came to the 
actual performance, however, a curiously lighter 
element seemed to mingle with his tragie efforts. 
His “Ha!” uttered on every possible occasion, 
was a thing never to be forgotten, it being given 
with a sort of horrible gurgle like the nightmare 
of a laugh. 

In the south of England every man, woman, 
and child is supposed to invest in what are called 
“ fairings’’—a curiously sweet candy, made only 
at and for fair-times. The same term in some 
places is used for all small articles bought at the 
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stalls. Do we not remember Fanny Burney writ- | 
ing from court to thank her “Sweet Freddie” for 

the “ fairings” sent her from Norwich? And | 
children now in England have a special joy in | 
the articles, like pincushions, reels for thread, | 
etc., brought home to them from the county fair | 
as such. | 

The word fair is from feria, Latin for holiday, | 
or day of rest, to be devoted to the sale and pur- 
chase of goods, and on the Continent in the Mid- 
dle Ages the occasion served for the sale and 
barter of slaves; in the France of the eleventh 
century children were sold by their parents or 
guardians into cruel bondage, but this custom 
was at last abolished through the influence and 
efforts of Bathilda, a freed woman who had ac- 
quired great wealth, and was noble in her use of 
it. The custom of clothes fairs” is still in act- 
ive existence in France, particularly in the coun- 
try of the Loire and Cher, and we recall a day in 
February of vivid warmth and sunshine when the 
market-place was alive with buyers and sellers, 
and the entire wardrobe of an ancient dame of 
the town, recently dead, was offered for sale by 
three brisk women in sabots, starched white caps, 
and long blue cloaks, who disdained not to set 
forth the history of the queer, quaint old gar- 
ments hanging in the strongest space of light. 
The buyers gathered about, indulged in various 
comments, calling to mind how “ Mére Joseph” 
had looked in this, that, or the other, not 
seemingly touched by the pathos in the forlorn 
tenantless garments of the newly dead—the care- 
fully mended cloak, the neatly ironed caps, the 
aprons of blue check and shining silk, and the 
stockings, sabots, and shoes of the poor woman, 
who must indeed have been lonely in both life 
and death when such a sale could take place. 

England, we believe, is the only country where 
county balls are recognized events, and even 
there, except in a few places, the spirit is less 
active than formerly. Where they are given, 
however, the formula is as conventional as ever, 
and the ‘expectations of newly fledged young la 
dies beat as high as did their grandmammas’ 
before they danced their first cotillion in the 
ball-room of some hall or assembly-room of the 
principal inn of the county town. The fact of 
the upper and middle classes and the county 
families meeting at such entertainments, and 
mingling to a certain extent, makes them of pe- 
culiar social interest, and well worth a tourist’s 
while to attend. A committee, of course, sell 
the tickets and manage the affair, but all re- 
spectable people are at liberty to buy a card 
and go to the ball. Groupings of different sets 
occur, yet the daughters of the town “draper” 
may dance in the same set with their lofty pa- 
trons, and, as is apt to be the case, the young 
men from the “Hall,” the “Manor,” or the 
“Court” are not averse to “asking out” the 
prettiest girl in the room, no matter what her 
social station. Flirtations or courtships that end 
seriously are often begun in this way. A rich 
plebeian’s daughter, with health in her young 
veins and bloom on her cheek, may attract atten- 
tion which the paler loveliness of a Montmoren- 
cy fails to produce, and, as in the case of a young 
nobleman some three years ago, the mazes of the 
dance at a county ball may serve for any amount 
of plotting and planning, which will result in 
a stolen marriage, the haberdashery papa forgiv- 
ing his son-in-law and presenting him with a small 
fortune, and the coroneted parent receiving his 
new child with a certain good grace, won by his 
son’s redeemed acres and position on the turf. 

At the county balls, while every one is received 
and admitted in a general way alike, the town 
officials and the great county people come with a 
certain degree of state, and occupy distinctive 
places at the upper end of the room, whence 
they may sally forth to dance or to promenade, 
yet always with an air of that repose which 
marks the race of Vere de Vere; and how eagerly 
are all eyes from the other end of the ball-room 
turned in the direction of that august company ! 

“See his lordship?” remarked an irate gen- 
tleman in the butter line, who, with his flock, 
was crowded into one doorway; “of course I 
sees him, Maria; but I'd like to know ’ow you 
and Betsey thinks ’e’s anythink so fine. It’s ’is 
money a8 ['d rather see this bloomin’ minute.” 
And paterfamilias, who has been induced to bring 
his wife and daughters to the ball, turns away 
with a short, sarcastic laugh, having unconscious- 
ly given a suggestion of one of the worst evils in 
the system which makes his “lordship” at liberty 
to show his handsome face and dashing air often- 
er than his check-book or even [.0.U. 

Girls who can not easily go up to town to be 
“presented” are often glad enough to substitute 
the county ball-room for their début ; and so it 
happens that in such gatherings the fairest faces 
may be seen—the delicate, flower-like English 
maiden, who, let her mamma and her aunts grow 
portly as they will, still keeps up the reputation 
for dainty charm in her country-women ; and in 
the conventional white gown, with natural flow- 
ers, and natural bloom, and the gaucherie of youth 
and simplicity, which is the best of grace, she 
makes her bow in the first dance with some dis- 
tinguished partner, and drives homeward at mid- 


one 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. Y. Z.—Any of the large furnishing stores here 
will supply you the damask table covers for dresses if 
you send them the illustration and make plain to them 
what you want. We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Inka B.—It is difficult to wash 
They should be turned wrong s 








lack stockings well. 
out, washed in tepid 









suds thatare made with white C — soap, and should 
be dried in the shade, and not turned nght side out 
until they are dry. 

Yoranpr No. ore the presence of a 





man who stares e your sofa cushion of 





pit 





blue or garnet . juare-cornered, stuffed with 
hair or with down, and | a cord of passementerie on 
the edge, and a tassel at each corner. Wear a hand- 
some street costume and bonnet to a morning or an 


afternoon wedding 
pink nuns’ veiling or silk for evening. 

Fiora X.—Bazars Nos. 30 and 83, Vol. XVI, will 
give you examples of more dressy cloth costumes than 


, and have a demi-trained white or 





those made by tailors. Read about cloth jackets in 
Bazar No. 37, Vol, XVI. We have no new suggestions 
to make about quilts. 


Very O_p Scusortmer.—Make a draped polonaise of 






the Henrietta cloth, with a soft vest of the silk, and 
have the skirt entirely of silk, trimmed with gathered 
flounces, cut in points and hemmed. We can not tell 
you how to whit ray hair. Postal notes are pre- 





ferable to posts payment for books, 

Aanrs.—Make en dress for the house 
with a flounced skirt and draped polonaise, and add a 
shorter jacket well wadded for the street. A cord of 
passementerie on the edge is sufficient trimming for 
the coat and polonaise, Gather the flounces of the 
skirt. 

A Morner.—For girls’ dre 
ions of Bazar No. 40, V« 
and brown cashmere 


nps in 


your velvet 


} 





asses read New York Fash- 
XV Gr 





and velvet wil 












blonde, and are now stylish colors for children. Use 
pattern No. : strated in Bazar Ne 36, Vol. XVI 
A long Newmarket coat of brown or green cloth would 
suit her, with a wide-t rimmed felt hat trimmed with 
velvet and ostrich plumes. The low-necked French 
aprons are most used fc irls of nine years 

Pen rior‘ —C son f with red and old- 
gold for your curtail fa w. You might 





have brocaded plush, or 






v se old-gold plush with wide 
stripes of red across t op and bott m, or one of the 
figured tapestries, or else raw silk. The pillow should 
have simply a cov vered, with a cord all 
around, and a tassel each corner. 

Mus. G. J. R.—The tapes are sewed across the back 
of the skirt for a casing In which the springs are to be 


passed. A Lazar with Supplement pattern of such a 
foundation skirt will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

Sunsoriser.—Coachmen do not need lap robes in 
summer. You should go to one of the large clothing 
stores, where suits of livery are found ready made or 
made to order. An overcoat is necessary, and some- 
times a fur cape is added. 

An Ianoramus.—Get some gay cotton satteen or some 
inexpensive silk, and make a cover for the outside of 
your eider-down quilt, with pink or blue silesia inside. 
Tack it at intervals, or else have it quilted in diagonal 
lines at wide distances apart. 

Dinkie.—Make your blue velvet dress with a plain 
skirt and a long polonaise, and wear your seal-skin 
with it in the street. 


A.to1a.—Have from eight to twelve of each article 
of under-clothing. Your wedding dress, a travelling 
dress of cashmere, which will also serve for a break- 


fast dress, a velvet costume for returning visits, and a 
combination of ottoman silk with brocade will proba- 
bly be all you will need. Borax is excellent for the 
skin, but makes the nails so brittle that they are eas- 
ily broken; a few drops of ammonia renders the bath 
refreshing, and is very cleausing, and glycerine is ex- 
cellent after bathing. 

Mus. Q. X. A.—Get cashmere, ladies’ cloth, and plaid 
wool for your daugbter’s dresses, and make them by 
two excellent models in Bazar N 3, Vol. XVL., of 
which cut patterns are given. She might also have a 
Jersey waist, a braided cloth jacket, and a felt hat with 
high square crown, narrow brim, and velvet folds and 
wings for trimmin Her hair could be worn with a 
thick straight bang, and looped braids behind. 

















La Masoorre.—Make up your darkest brown silk in 
a pleated skirt, and get a cashmere polonaise of the 
same shade. The lighter brown might have a velvet 


basque with some velvet drs apery. Get acream Surah 
evening dress; trim it with Spanish lace, and wear 
black slippers and black stockings. Late illustrations 
in the Bazar will show you how to make it. Use vel- 
vet, not plush, on cloth. Clean your pongee by spon- 
ging with chloroform. It is too soon to talk of the 
styles of next spring. 





‘Homery.—We can not tell you how to change the 
color of your hair. 
A Scnsormerr.—Cardinal red or navy blue socks in 






solid colors are fashionable for little boys. 
coffee, chocolate, and tea may be 
party without wine. 


‘Lenunaie, 
an evening 


used at 






A Sunsoriser.—You ask if the brother ide and 
the bride should call on the groom’s pare a hotel 
before the wedding. We should say yes. 


The bride and her family should call 
future relatives some attention. 
VkRontoa AND Orurrs.—We refer you to “ Letters of 
Condolence,” Bazar No. 40, Vol. XVI. Telegrams 
need not be answered ; letters should be, as soon as 
one feels able to write them. Silvered monograms 
would be out of place on mourning paper the first 
year. Have all your paper edged with biack; the 
monogram is less fashionable than the simple address, 


and pay their 








which should be printed in black. Do not have your 
black borders too deep, as it looks ostentatious. 
. H.—You wiil find an etl cle on wedding eti- 
que tte in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 
M. M.—Your questions are fully answe e? in the 
article on mourning sages in Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIV. 





Hrien T.—Mayolica is the pronunciation most in 
vogue, 





Patrence.—The Newms arke t coat will be worn again. 
A cloth tailor-made suit will be best for a bride’s trav- 
elling and street suit. There is no special etiquette 
for a bride’s *“* at home” in the evening, as it is very 


much like other receptions. You can wear your wed- 
ding dress or some other trained dress. For other 
dresses the most important will be a carriage costume 
of combined silk and velvet for returning your visits, 
and a handsome cashmere dress for mornings. 


E.oisn.—Get dark green cloth with otter bands for 
your travelling dress, and make by descriptions given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 41, Vol. XVL—The 


ushers in pairs enter the church first, followed by the 
bridemaids in pairs ; they leave the church in the same 
ar 5 
H.—Get a short walking coat of white or of 

éc oe with a French back, collar as deep as a cape, 
and a satin cord on the , for your boy. Have a 
softly folded turban made of ‘the same cloth, and put 
on some po pons, 

>, Q. R.—Read about October weddings in Bazar No. 


edg 








night flushed, happy, and proudly conscious that 
she is launched upon the world of fashion, upon 
society, provincial or otherwise. 

In such a ball-room a keen novelist may find 
all his types, suggestions for all his needed situa 
tions ; and if as scenes they appear oftener in the 
novels of ten to twenty years ago, it is Only because 
as distinct gatherings they are growing rarer, 
London having expanded in so many ways that so- 
ciety has less need for these special centres ; but 
they are not as yet disregarded, even by the fair 
and brave ones of Belgraviaitself. In the season 
many run down to their country homes just long 
enough to attend their “county ball,” guided, 
perhaps, by the motive of a lovely woman of 
fashion whom we heard say, “ One must be seen, 
you know, at one’s own county sort of thing!” 





41, Vol. XVL For wool dresses for bridemaids, nune’ 
veiling is the best fabric, with trimmings of Oriental 
lace. Drape the mother’s lace shaw! as a Greek over- 
| — and put the lace flounces around the foot and up 
the left side where the over-skirt does not cover the 
lower skirt. Have a black beaded silk Jersey waist, 
| for the bride’s black skirts of ottoman silks; trim the 
skirt with notched gathered flounces and bouffant 


drapery. 

QUANDARY. 
din puff, 
brocade 


Use your plush for a basque, a vertuga- 
ind back drapery, with front breadths of your 


A pretty round hat, or a capote of felt or of 








| the new braided camel’s-hair, with chenille of the color 
| of your dress, would be suitable. The changeable silk is 
of rather light quality for winter, but will suit in your 
climate mac ip as a puffed skirt with a polonaise of 
gray or of blue cashmere trimmed with a velvet collar 
and cuffs of the same shade. The hat should be of 
| velvet, with a bird for trimming, showing the colors in 


the silk. A pink velvet capote with some small black, 

white, or pink ostrich tips will be becoming to a bru- 

nette for an evening hat ; as the velvet is laid in careless 

folds on the small frame, you shoula be able to make it 
| yourself at very little expense. 
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Fig. 1.—Eneuisu Pevisse—Back.—[For Front, Fig. 2.—Frstoonep Jacket with Vest.—Front. Fig. 8.—Dress ror Girt From 4 TO Fig. 4.—Frstoonep Jacket with Vest.—Bacx. Fig. 5.- 
see Page 676.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3528; [See Fig. 4.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3529: 8 Years orp.—Cor Parrern, No. [See Fig. 2.]—Cor Parrern, No. 3529: 7 YEA 
Price, 25 Cents. Pricer, 20 Cents. 3530: Price, 20 Cents. Price, 20 Cents. 3 

For patiern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, For 
No. IILL., Figs. 19-25. No. L, Figs. 1-9. No. L., Figs. 1-9. Supp 
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SACK. Fig. 5.—Coat ror Girt rrom 3 To Figs. 6 and 7.—C.Loak or Brocapbep VELVET AND Fig. 8.—CiLora CLoak with VELVET Figs. 9 and 10.—Orroman Sitk CLoak wira Piusu Facines.—Back 
: 7 Years otp.—Cut Parrern, No. Satin.—Back anp Front.—Cut Pattern, Revers.—Cur Parrern, No, 3533: AND Front.—Cvur Parrern, No. 3536: Pricer, 25 Cents, 
$531: Price, 15 Cents. No. 3532: Pricer, 25 Cents. Price, 25 Cents. For description see Supplement. 
) For pattern and description see For description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. ab . " . , 
Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 72-78, Fig. 11.—Coat ror Girt From 3 Fig. 12.—Kirt Frock ror Boy from 


to 7 Years orp.—Ccr Partrery, 


2 to 5 Years orp.—Cot 


PATTERN, 


No. 3534: Price, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


No 


PRICE, 


15 Cents. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


Ionr’s haleyon days were over. Her bird of 
love no longer nested on a waveless sea, but beat 
its wings in pain and storm over the spot where 
once it had brooded in divinest peace. On all 
sides strange ills beset her, some of which she 
knew, while of others she saw only the advancing 
shadows. Of these ills the presence of Vincenzo 
here at Oakhurst, and the hateful revelation of 
her parentage which he had now made to her in 
full, were the most solid, doubts of her husband’s 
love the most agonizing. Before Vincenzo’s ar- 
rival these doubts had already at times vaguely 
traversed her brain; not as thoughts made out 
and consolidated, but as dim fears more prophet- 
ic than actual—spiritual protoplasm lying in the 
depths, and not yet shaped into active life. Now 
things were different. Through the revelation 
of her birth and the degradation, including his 
own relationship, which it involved, Vincenzo held 
her as a boy holds a captive bird. She was in 
his power for anything that he chose to demand ; 
and his choice was to detach her from her hus- 
band by proving to her that she was not loved. 
What ulterior plans he might have he carefully 
concealed ; and for the present contented himself 
with dropping into her mind disbeliefs which 
were like the poison that was dropped into the 
ear of the king. 

How should she not doubt him! she used to 
think as she watched Armine between her half- 
closed lids when he sat there at the other side of 
the table, preoccupied, lost in thought, absent, 
uncompanionable. If she asked him, as she 
often did, peremptorily, abruptly, of what was he 
thinking, he used to start as if he had been sud- 
denly awakened out of sleep, and always made 
the same answer: “ My cases, dear.” 

How she hated his profession, which absorbed 
him so completely ! and how jealous she was of 
its claims, and of all his patients! As for his 
female patients, she never believed in their ill- 
nesses. They were only in love with Armine, 
and were trying to seduce him from his allegiance 
to herself. She often made scenes, at home and 
abroad “too, even about cottagers’ wives and la- 
borers’ daughters—scenes which were both bitter 
and loving, but of which the bitterness remained 
when the love was forgotten. Of late, however, 
Armine had not given her the details which, in 
the beginning, he thought might interest her, 
and somewhat divert ber passion for himself 
into a calmer and more generalized philanthropy. 
When he saw how she took them, and after she 
had once or twice made herself hateful and him 
ridiculous, then he closed the book and told her 
no more. And his silence was a greater griev- 
ance to her than his confidences had been the 
scource of pain and misleading. 

He did not talk much to her on any matter; 
and the evenings which should have been hers 
—the pleasaunce of her soul where her love 
might have had full liberty and expansion—were 
used for his work, which took him away from 
her. And nothing that she could do brought him 
nearer. If she tried to bend him by the impe- 
rious passion of her own love, she wearied him. 
If she gave way to her temper, as she did not in- 
frequently, she distressed but did not warm him; 
if she left him to himself, he was tranquil and at 
ease, but he was so much the farther from her, 
and none the more loving because he was undis- 
turbed. He was sweet and kind and gentle, but 
he was not loving; and she recognized the differ- 
ence, 

But if he did not love her, whom, then, did he 
love? As yet she had not fastened on one, in spite 
of her sporadic jealousy of all, Still, she could 
not believe that he was indifferent to every one. 
He had sworn that nothing but poverty stood be- 
tween them when he had sought to break his en- 
gagement at Palermo—he had sworn it, and he 
was not a man to lie, But she had begun to 
doubt him now. He did not love her as she 
counted love; then it must be that some other 
held what she had lost. Who was she? If she 
could discover her !—well, and then? Then, 
thought Ione to herself, there was Vincenzo with- 
in call—Vineenzo who would do her will, let it be 
what it would, and who was not a mafiose for 
nothing. But of all this not a line was sharply 
defined. She only knew that she was standing 
on the edge of an abyss, and that some day she 
should go over. 

Meanwhile she kept Vincenzo’s secret and her 
own; went constantly to the confectioner’s shop, 
because bidden by its master, and a time of re- 
turn set at each visit; rode out with Edward 
Formby ; and offered herself as a target for all 
the ill-nature and evil-speaking of Oakhurst. 

That riding had become her greatest and in- 
deed her sole pleasure, She'was only happy now 
when going at a hard gallop for miles at a stretch 
—working off the fever that burned in her veins 
in the wild excitement of her rapid going. Ed- 
ward was too hard a rider himself to stint her 
passionate pace. The fever was in his veins too; 
but these long swift rides did nothing toward 
subduing it. On the contrary, they were the 
food on which it fed. So the two went about the 
lanes and over the moor at racing speed; and 
those who found the thing obnoxious at all found 
it doubly evil because of the number of miles 
which were covered in a given number of minutes. 
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At last rumor grew so loud and condemnation 
so distinct that Monica, obeying her mother’s de- 
sire, but certain of predestined failure, undertook 
the perilous task of preaching prudence to Ione, 
and some abatement in these long and frequent 
rides with Edward Formby of Hillside. It wasa 
perilous task, and failure was predestined ; so far 
she knew; yet for the wife of Armine St. Claire 
she was willing to undergo defeat and imperil 
her own pride in the forlorn hope of doing good 
for the future, if not for the immediate present. 

“There can be no harm where there is no 
wrong,” said Ione, holding up her head like a 
young queen, when the girl whom her husband 
loved had very gently advised her to give up these 
constant and rapid excursions, 

“No, of course there is no wrong; but people 
are so censorious, and we must attend to appear- 
ances,” said Monica. 

“In England? England is a free country!” 
cried Ione. 

“ Politically, yes; conventionally, a thousand 
times no!” answered Monica, with a deprecating 
little smile. “I should say we were far more 
conventional than even the Italians—at least 
about our young married women. Girls are 
freer.” 

“So? Then I shall teach you better,” said 
Ione, superbly. “In Italy a married woman can 
do what she likes if her husband does not object. 
And my husband does not object to my riding 
with Mr. Formby. On the contrary, he likes it. 
It takes me off his hands and out of his way,” 
she added, bitterly. 

Monica turned her eyes to the window and 
looked out on the ragged and neglected square of 
ground which represented the garden. Ione’s 
words went into her heart like drops of burning 
lead. Reading between the lines as she did, 
what a mournful revelation they gave! 

“He can not wish to get you off his hands or 
out of his way, dear Mrs. St. Claire,” she said, aft- 
er a pause, turning back to Ione with a half-ca- 
ressing, half-admiring intonation. ‘ You are too 
charming, and your marriage is too young, for 
that. But is it not just possible that he may be 
a little hurt and very proud—foolishly proud ? 
—and that he may not like your being so much 
with another man, yet will not complain nor ob- 
ject? People are so odd sometimes! and jea- 
lousy shows itself in such different ways !” 

Ione’s nostrils quivered, and her lips drew 
themselves in a thin hard line. 

“ Armine jealous of me?” she said, scornfully. 
“That is simple nonsense, Miss Barrington. 
Were I to be jealous of him—you know that 
would be more to the purpose.” 

She spoke at random, not meaning more than 
that Monica, like all the world, and as one only 
of the rest, knew Armine St. Claire’s delinquen- 
cies, and how much she, this ill-treated Ione, had 
to suffer. 

Monica’s quiet face changed as much as color 
changes under the flash of light. For a moment 
she was staggered. How much did Ione know ? 
How much had she divined? Or was it only a 
chance shot? At the worst, there was nothing 
overt to know; and now, nothing on her side, 
concealed. It was, however, a moment or two be- 
fore she quite recovered herself and dared trust 
her voice. When she did, she said, quietly, 

“T know nothing that should make you jealous 
of your husband; nor does any one else.” 

“T want no stranger to assure me of that,” said 
Tone, harshly. 

“Have I been impertinent ?” said Monica, 
gently. 

“Yes, very,” answered the other. ‘“Shame- 
fully insolent—unpardonably. You have taken 
a liberty I shall never forgive,” she went on, her 
passion rising with the words—“ a liberty no one 
has ever dared to take before, and no one but 
yourself would dare to take now.” 

“Forgive me,” said Monica. “If I have been 
impertinent, and have taken a liberty, it is only 
because I am your friend, dear Mrs. St. Claire, 
and because I know this place, and you do not.” 

“ And why should you be my friend?” asked 
Tone, slowly, her lips still narrowed to a thread, 
her eyes half closed, leaving only that glittering 
green line between the lids, her nostrils palpita- 
ting, her white long hands clinched one within 
the other. “I have done nothing that should 
make you my friend, so devoted as this. Why 
is it, Miss Barrington ?” 

“Do you think there is nothing in your po- 
sition to interest one?” said Monica. “ You are 
alone here, away from all your own people; your 
husband’s profession leaves you much to your- 
seif; you do not know the peculiarities of the 
place nor the eustoms of English society; and 
your husband has been our friend for some time 
now. That is why I take an interest in you, and 
have ventured on a liberty in the hope of being 
of service to you.” 

“ Because my husband has been your friend 
for some time ?”’ repeated Ione, in the same slow 
voice, her face not altering, not softening, not 
relaxing one hair’s-breadth of its stony vicious- 
ness, its bitter suspicion. 

“In the beginning, yes,” answered Monica, 
steadily. ‘ And now because of yourself.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” said Ione, keep- 
ing her glittering eyes still fixed on Monica’s 
pallid face. “But will you understand this is 
never to happen again? Never! never! If you 
wish to keep me as—an acquaintance’—she 
would not say friend—friend to a woman who 
had just confessed to an interest in Armine in 
those dark years when she, Ione, had not known 
him? per Bacco, no! she would die rather !— 
“as an acquaintance, Miss Barrington, will you 
kindly understand that you are not to interfere 
in my actions, nor take it on yourself to advise 
me, no matter what I do, whether I ride every 
day with Mr. Formby or not, either because you 
have an interest in me, or have been my hus- 
band’s friend for some time? You are very kind, 
I make no doubt; but I do not care to be ad- 
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vised by my husband’s friends. I prefer my 
own.” 

She spoke with intense insolence, with a mock- 
ing accent, and a look of unspeakable bitterness 
on her face. And as she spoke she rose, as a 
hint to the visitor to go. Monica rose too. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. St. Claire,” she said. 
“T confess I have made a mistake, and that I 
ought not to have taken this task on myself. But 
I meant it for your good—for an expression of 
my own sincere interest in you; and if it seems 
to you an impertinence, I had only the wish to be 
useful and friendly.” 

“Good-morning,” said Ione. Then suddenly 
changing her voice and manner, she said, with ex- 
treme complaisance: “ But perhaps you would 
like to stay and see my husband? Pray. do so, 
Miss Barrington, if you like. He will be here 
presently. Will you not wait to see him?” 

“Thank you,” said Monica, quite quietly. “TI 
am not ill, and I have nothing to speak to him 
about. Good-morning, Mrs. St. Claire. Forgive 
me if I have annoyed you,” she said again, as 
her last vain endeavor at reparation and peace. 
“Try to believe I did not intend to vex you, but 
quite—quite the contrary.” 

Saying which she turned away, with the feeling 
of one who has aimed high and struck low, and 
who has made a fatal blunder which nothing now 
can ever put to rights. And the last thing she 
saw was Ione’s face hardened into scorn and hate 
and jealous wrath, her proud lip curled, and her 
eyes, now fully opened, with one blazing look of 
passion turned on her like so much infernal fire. 

“Mother was mistaken, and [ was weak to 
yield to her,” said Monica to herself, as she set- 
tled herself in the carriage, feeling humiliated, 
ashamed, and sorry all in one. ‘And’ Mrs. St. 
Claire was right to be offended. It was an im- 
pertinence, when one thinks of it; and she is 
justified in resenting being treated as a child. 
What business had I to warn or advise her? 
She is his wife, and that ought to be enough for 
us, as for her. But I am sorry. I am sorry for 
her—and oh! how sorry for him !” 

And, of the two, the latter filled her mind more 
than the former; and the sorrow she felt for Ar- 
mine was deeper and sadder than that which she 
felt for Ione—or even for herself, in that she had 
blundered and brought bale, not blessing, in her 
train. 

Others besides Monica Barrington took it on 
themselves to remonstrate, and of these Vincen- 
zo was the most forcible. He was madly jealous 
of this straight- backed, clean -limbed, broad- 
shouldered young man—this English cicisheo— 
who rode instead of danced, and paid his court 
in the open air instead of in a boudoir. Of the 
two he hated Edward more than Armine. The 
one was something that could not be helped while 
it lasted, but something that death could remove ; 
the other was voluntary, and trenched on an avail- 
able margin. He lost his time. Cousin though 
he was, this confectioner and local Guli, with her 
secret in his hand and her blood in his veins, 
she defied his authority and despised his remon- 
strances. She had no love for the master of 
Hillside to make her superstitious and timid, as 
for her husband; and when Vincenzo prophesied 
disaster to the man who gave her pleasure and 
gained for her the disfavor of the neighborhood, 
she only lifted her chin and said, coldly, “It is 
nothing tome; Mr. Formby can take care of him- 
self.” 

Still, she was secretly disturbed, and not quite 
so sure of the wisdom of her ways as she had 
been. Had she been let alone,and that dan- 
gerous pride of hers not stirred by unskillful 
handling, Monica’s gentle advice and Vincenzo’s 
ruder warnings might have worked together in 
favor of prudence; and, under the belief that her 
own better judgment guided her, she would have 
practically acknowledged the value of that dis- 
cretion which each had preached; she would not 
have confessed to influence, but she would have 
been influenced all the same, while giving her 
own common-sense the credit of her action—as 
the proud always do when they let themselves be 
persuaded. 

But Jane Wintergreen spoiled the better chance. 
She met Ione one day face to face, and fired off 
a small salvo of insolence and warning, which 
hardened the young wife like another Pharaoh, 
and cut down to the ground all the gentler growths 
which had just begun to sprout. And the con- 
sequence of the interview was that Ione, from the 
very haughtiness of opposition, on her next rid- 
ing excursion four times passed that little house 
covered with ivy and jasmine where Miss Win- 
tergreen tyrannized over her maid and took stock 
of her neighbors, and each time that she passed 
it she took care to be laughing very hilariously, 
with her head turned so as to look straight into 
Edward’s face. And when heedless young peo- 
ple do this kind of thing to those who have ill- 
nature, and the power to use it, what can they ex- 
pect but hard handling? And Jane Wintergreen’s 
hands were hard when she put out their strength. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 








THANKSGIVING ROSES. 


N England they have their Christmas rose, and 

chrysanthemums are our Thanksgiving roses 

in all but the title. These flowers, the white ones 

especially, have a peculiar fascination of their 

own, partly due, perhaps, to the fact of their 

comparative scarcity, and partly to the bareness 
of the garden when their reign begins. 

The true “artemisia,” as old-fashioned people 
call it, is large, loose-petaled, a soft, snowy mass, 
with a pungent odor suggestive of frosty sunsets, 
a village street carpeted with fallen leaves, and a 
eburch spire bathed in liquid gold. Pale pink 
ones are almost as pretty as the white—for some 
purposes prettier—and the dull red and the yel- 
low have also their admirers. A bouquet of all 
colors is greatly affected in some regions, and 





even dried ones are considered cheerful in a win- 
ter parlor. But tastes differ; and occasionally 
a worshipper of white blossoms will fill a com- 
mon blue ginger jar, guiltless of ‘* decoration,” 
with these condensed moonbeams, and enjoy the 
result. 

It seems scarcely natural to have chrysanthe- 
mums growing in pots—for they are not a florist’s 
flower, but belong properly in old-fashioned gar- 
dens, leaning against the “L”; but one sees 
them oftener as house plants than as out-door 
productions, and not half often enough as either. 
Why are there not more gardens with a hospi- 
table welcome for this queen of late bloomers, 
that outstays the asters and the pansies and the 
hybrid perpetuals, that does not mind even a 
light fall of snow, and smiles on through east 
winds and cold snaps, and all the upside-down- 
edness of Mother Earth’s fall house-cleaning? A 
house where chrysanthemums bloom outside is 
almost a marked one, and endless are the longing 
glances cast on the great fluffy clusters of aro- 
matic blossoms. E 

But what prevents these yearning souls from 
raising theirown supply ? They are not difficult 
of cultivation, if they are taken in hand six or 
seven months before blossoms can be expected, 
and their varieties of color as well as of size are 
calculated to suit all tastes. Many like the pom- 
pones, or Lilliputians, with flowers no larger than 
small daisies ; others prefer the anemone-flower- 
ed, or quilled pompones, about the size of a half- 
dollar ; but the large-flowering species have much 
the finest blossoms. Some of these are called 
by many the incurved varieties, as they have pet- 
als that form in the centre so as to make almost 
a circle. Others,as in the Victoria aster, are 
known as reflexed, their petals, which are flat, 
bending outwardly over each other. 

The Japanese varieties have quite an artificial 
look with their grotesque shapes and erratic 
growth ; but some of them are beautifully fringed, 
and the colors range through dark maroons and 
rich crimsons to lovely shades of pink, and 
through brown, bronze, orange, and yellow. 

Chrysanthemums can be propagated either 
from slips or from shoots, but experts advise 
authoritatively to procure young plants to begin 
with—such as are already started, whether from 
cuttings or from shoots. The soil should consist 
of one-half good loam, one-fourth leaf mould, and 
one-fourth well-rotted stable manure. For out- 
door planting, which is scarcely safe before the 
third week in May, they should be placed about 
three feet apart, in a northeasterly or southeast- 
erly exposure, and on very hot days they will re- 
quire partial shade for a few hours. The ground 
should be kept moist, and mildew carefully guard- 
ed against; the best remedy for it when it ap- 
pears is powdered sulphur. 

The insect enemies of the chrysanthemum are 
the green aphis through the season, the black 
aphis later, the grasshopper, and a root-louse. 
The aphides can be destroyed with tobacco-water, 
the grasshoppers must be picked off by the hand, 
but no remedy is known for the root-louse. 

The plants should be carefully staked as soon 
as they are large enough to tie to a support; 
when they have reached a heiglit of six or seven 
inches the tops should be pinched out to make a 
compact growth. One pinching is sufficient for 
the Japanese varieties, and two for the large- 
flowered ; but the pompones will bear pinching 
to any extent till after the middle of July. Lig- 
uid manure will help their growth; and when 
the flower-buds are well filled out, such plants as 
are intended for house-blooming can be placed in 
good-sized pots and removed to a shady, shelter- 
ed situation. At the first heavy frost they should 
be taken within-doors and left in a cool room. 
Plenty of air and occasional sprinkling of the en- 
tire plants will be necessary until the flowers be- 
gin to expand; but drying or wilting of the 
plants should be avoided until the flowering sea- 
son is over. With care this may be made to last 
almost through December. 

Chrysanthemums are generally hardy, and 
those planted in the ground may be left out 
through the winter. But a slight protection, 
which may consist of evergreen boughs, a layer 
of old hay, straw, leaves, or any litter, will be 
found a great improvement. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TUTOR’S PROPOSAL. 


Tue little dinner party at the Canon’s had all 
the effect that he had intended it to produce, 
and more. It not only brought Sophy “out of 
her shell,” but Mr. Mavors out of his. He called 
at the Laurels no less than three times within 
the next fortnight, on the transparent pretext of 
wishing to see the Canon (known to be glued to 
the Concordance in his college rooms), and though 
he didn’t say anything particular to Sophy or any- 
body else, looked (as Miss Aldred privately as- 
sured her brother) “volumes.” Nor, although 
he showed no unseemly haste to make sure of 
the victory he had gained, did Mr. John Adair let 
the grass grow under his feet. He left his card 
the day after the entertainment (which a book 
on etiquette had informed him was the proper 
course to pursue), and did not come in. It seem- 
ed sufficient for him to have satisfied himself that 
the two ladies were in good health. But on the 
following Monday, when Mr. Frederic Irton had 
left for London, he dropped in after luncheon- 
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time. He found both Aunt Maria and Sophy 
rather melancholy about little Stevie, who was 
very delicate, and had again succumbed to some 
malady; the circumstance rather gratified him 
than otherwise, since he was able to adopt a 
graver tone than he could otherwise have well put 
on, while it afforded a topic for the younger lady 
to converse with him upon without embarrass- 
ment. He felt that this was an important point 
gained, and was not at all disappointed that for 
the present he was not given an opportunity of 
seeing her alone. Without ever having read the 
story of “The Beauty and the Beast,” he recog- 
nized the advantage of gradual familiarity with 
an object of apprehension. He did not conceal 
from himself for a moment that Sophy was se- 
cretly afraid of him. Even with the power that 
his knowledge of her secret gave him, he under- 
stood his task was to be no easy one; that he 
had to raise not only a dead-weight of indiffer- 
ence, but to remove a certain sense of oppression 
which his previous conduct had produced. Jean- 
nette’s warning words had in this matter been 
very seasonable, and he had laid them to heart. 
From henceforth he dropped no syllable to Sophy 
that could have suggested mastery, or that she 
was in any way under his thumb. By this ju- 
dicious course of treatment, joined to a manner 
of great but respectful tenderness, Adair suc- 
ceeded in inducing in her a feeling of acquies- 
cence; she began to contemplate the prospect 
of becoming his wife without a shudder, and even 
flattered herself that it was not a case of com- 
pulsion. 

A circumstance took place in a few weeks 
which shook “the low beginnings” of this plea- 
sant faith to its foundations. 

By this time Adair was a constant, nay, al- 
most a daily, visitor at the Laurels; he had be- 
come so much at home there that Miss Aldred, 
whom he treated with studied deference, began 
to look upon him less as her brother’s protégé 
than as a friend of the family. 

The continued illness of their little neighbor 
had been a source of great anxiety to the kind 
old lady, and put marriage and giving in marriage 
so out of her mind that she had almost forgotten 
to think of the young man as a possible suitor 
for Sophy’s hand. 

On a certain afternoon that young lady had 
seen from her window Adair coming toward the 
house as usual, and when the door-bell rang, had 
gone down to receive him in the drawing-room. 
It had become a thing of course for her to do so, 
when, as was generally the case at that hour, 
Aunt Maria was not at home. She was exceed- 
ingly surprised, therefore, when, instead of Mr. 
Adair, the butler announced Mr. Mavors. He 
wore a graver look than usual, and for the mo- 
ment it struck her that something was amiss 
with the Canon, which the tutor had come to 
tell her. 

“You have no bad news, I hope, Mr. Mavors ?” 
she said, with a little flutter at her heart. 

“T hope not,” he answered, smiling. “Is it 
so very strange, Miss Sophy, that I should pay 
you a visit?” 

“Tt is not a favor we are accustomed to very 
frequently,” she answered, smiling. ‘“ You are 
like an order of merit, Mr. Mavors, of which we 
are very proud, but which is not put on save 
upon high days and holidays.” 

“ And then only worn on the outside, 
the tutor, significantly. 

“ Nay, next the heart,” said Sophy, laughing ; 
“at least,” she added, quickly perceiving by the 
other’s face that her compliment had been taken 
au sérieux, and gone farther than she had intend- 
ed, “‘I believe orders are worn on the left side, 
are they not ?” 

Here the countenance of the tutor, which had 
been lit up with evident pleasure, became grave 
again even to depression. As a man who knew 
everything except botany, he could doubtless have 
told her on which side medals were worn, but 
that point remained unsolved, 

“T have ventured to come here, Miss Sophy,” 
he said, with some hesitation, and in a much 
lower tone than was his wont, “at an hour when 
I had reason to believe you would be found alone, 
to say a few words upon my own account.” 

She bowed, but remained silent; it would not 
have been easy for her to speak, even had she 
been so minded. It was not, as we know, the 
first time, nor, to say truth, the second, nor the 
third, that Miss Sophy Gilbert had seen a man 
at her feet; but this man, her instinct told her, 
was of a very different kind from those she had 
previously seen in that position. There was a 
difference in years, but to that, strange to say, 
she was-for the moment oblivious; the dis- 
tinction which she recognized was one of char- 
acter. 

“You have hitherto known me, Miss Sophy, 
only as your guardian’s friend; it is quite possi- 
ble that you have never thought of me as an in- 
dependent entity at all, or if at all, as a mere 
fogy—a college don.” 

“That is a subject,” said Sophy, quietly, but 
with a tremor in her tone that betrayed not a 
little emotion, for his unwonted modesty, or rath- 
er the feeling which she well knew dictated it, 
had touched her—“ that is a subject upon which 
Iam quite unqualified to speak. I am as igno- 
rant as those who would, perhaps, apply to you 
the epithets you mention, but I am not so stupid 
as to think with them. My guardian has, how- 
ever, often told me that you are a very learned 
and distinguished gentleman, and I believe him.” 

Mr. Mavors waved his hand as though he would 
have put that by as nothing. 

“The knowledge which I may possess,” he said, 
contemptuously, but in a tone, nevertheless, which 
implied a consciousness of possessing it, “ avails 
me nothing on the errand on which I am come 
to-day. My reputation, such as it is, is, I feel, 
since it presupposes mature years, by no means 
a recommendation to me; and yet I am not so 
very old as the judgment of youth, like your own, 


’ 


’ observed 





may have decided. I don’t look quite a patriarch, 
I hope, Miss Sophy?” he added, with a forced 
smile. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Mavors, you do not.” 

Nor did he. It was not only that the gray 
beard and white head were wanting ; but the look 
with which he regarded her, though benevolent 
enough, was by no means patriarchal, If Aunt 
Maria had seen it, indeed, she would certainly 
have plumed herself upon her sagacity, and ex- 
claimed, “ Now didn’t I say he was in love with 
her?’ And Miss Sophy was at least as good 
a judge of the tender passion as the more ma- 
ture lady. Perhaps she had corroborated his 
disclaimer with too much alacrity, for once more 
that look of pleasure and of hope came into his 
eyes; but she felt a sincere pity for this honest 
gentleman—a pity, too, that was akin to tender- 
ness, if not to love. And it was not in her na- 
ture to conceal her feelings: except upon com- 
pulsion, she was always frank. 

“My life hitherto,” he went on, “has been 
passed in pursuits with which it is impossible 
that a young woman can sympathize ; but, unlike 
most men similarly placed, I am not wedded to 
them. I could give them up without regret, and 
I think I am not too old to assimilate myself to 
new conditions. The very way in which I express 
myself is, I am well aware, unsuitable to.the sub- 
ject on which I would speak. I throw myself 
upon your charity to excuse all that; to make 
allowance also for many other things. I am a 
very humble suitor, Miss Sophy, but a genuine 
one. My heart is sound, but not hard, I hope; 
yet you are the first woman that has ever made 
an impression on it. For that reason, perhaps, 
your image has struck the deeper into it. -I have 
hitherto lived for myself alone. When I am in 
your presence the very thought of self vanishes ; 
it seems to me that the highest happiness would 
be to live with you.” 

Though the tutor’s style was somewhat high- 
flown, and, as he himself had said, unsuitable to 
a declaration of love, it was not unsuitable to 
him ; on the contrary, it became him, while his 
manner had the earnestness and simplicity of a 
child. It was plain he was deeply moved. Nor 
was Sophy’s demeanor by any means stoical. She 
felt for him with all her heart—and she felt for 
herself too. Young as she was, she had learned, 
by bitter experience, how short-lived is passion 
without esteem; and while conscious of her own 
unworthiness, she felt that this man esteemed 
her. The time of day-dreams and illusions had 
for her been prematurely cut short. She no long- 
er yearned for love; she wanted affection, quiet, 
and safety. This man would, she felt, be kind 
and loyal to her at all times: a man of honor, 
and a true gentleman—not of the conventional 
kind. Such an alliance would, without doubt, 
have the approval of her guardian and Aunt 
Maria; it would bring her once more into the 
fold of their affection, from which she had only 
not been driven forth because she had deeeived 
them. Such a prospect might not be dazzling, 
but it offered repose, comfort, and even happiness. 
Something in her eyes (it was a tear) betrayed 
her thoughts, and filled her companion with high 
expectation. 

“Is it possible, dear Sophy,” he exclaimed, 
with trembling joy, “that in spite of all that is 
to be said against me, you are not altogether in- 
different to me?” 

He had made a movement toward her, but 
she stretched out her hand, with the palm out- 
ward, to prevent it. 

“That I am not indifferent to you, Mr. Mavors, 
unless respect, esteem, and even affectionate re- 
gard be indifference, is quite true, but I can nev- 
er marry you,” 

“You think that now,” he pleaded; “I have 
taken you too much by surprise; you are as- 
tonished at my presumption, no doubt, and no 
wonder.” 

“No, no,” she answered, earnestly ; “there is 
no presumption. The unworthiness is on my 
side, not on yours, But—do not urge it—do not 
press it” (for she saw that he was about to speak). 
“T am engaged to another.” 

“Engaged! Engaged to be married ?” 

“Yes. It was not my intention to make it 
known—that is, yet awhile. But you have a 
right to know it. I have promised Mr. Adair to 
marry him,” 

Mr. Mavors did not, I think, dislike young men 
so much as he pretended to do; if he did, he 
often took a strange way of showing it—by as- 
sisting them, when it was necessary, not only by 
his advice and influence, but by his purse; but 
there was one young man whom at that moment 
he certainly did dislike with genuine vehemence. 
His instinct seemed to tell him that the young 
scholar could never be the man of this girl’s 
choice: that Sophy should love him appeared an 
impossibility. He could as easily have imagined 
her becoming enamored of the square root of 
minus one; it was incredible. But not only did 
he feel Adair to be unfit for her; he was also 
very unfavorably impressed with the young man’s 
character. He suspected he had learned the 
length of the Canon’s foot, and was taking ad- 
vantage of that information. He thought him 
an adventurer, a schemer. And his own Sophy 
—or rather the Sophy he would have made his 
own if she would have permitted it—was guing 
to marry this charlatan of the higher mathematics ! 

“Is this quite fixed, Miss Gilbert ?” he asked, 
in low, despondent tones. ‘Can nothing alter it?” 

“Nothing.” She sighed heavily, as though 
she would have added, “I sincerely regret to say.” 
But when he looked up with quick inquiring 
gaze, as if to ask what that sigh meant, she re- 
peated, with decision, ‘“ Nothing.” 

“T am very, very sorry,” he murmured softly. 

“ And so am I,” she answered; “ that is,” she 
put in quickly, “sorry, if you feel it so much, 





for your disappointment. There is no woman in 
the world who might not be proud of an offer 
from such a one as you, Mr. Mavors; and I am | 








very proud, very sensible of the honor you would 
have conferred upon me. We shall always be 
friends, I know.” 

“Friends! Oh yes; it can never be other- 
wise,” he replied, pathetically. ‘‘ My heart will 
be in your keeping always, though you will not 
know it. Friends! Well, I hope you may never 
want a friend; but if you do—a friend in need 
— if I am alive you will know where to find one. 
Good-by, Miss Sophy; pray, pray do not suffer 
yourself to be so moved upon my account”—for 
the girl was crying bitterly. “If I had thonght 
it would have distressed you so, I would never 
have spoken.” 

“T believe it,” she murmured, and held out 
her little hand, which he raised reverently to his 
lips. Then, without once looking back at her, 
he left the room and let himself out at the front 
door. Two Trinity men met him in Trumping- 
ton Street on his way home, and raised their 
caps. For once in his life he took no notice of 
their salutation. 

“How old Mavors is getting to look!” said 
one of these young gentlemen. 

In any case forty-five would have seemed an 
age to him; but his observation was correct 
enough. Mr. Mavors was getting to look old; 
but the change, as it sometimes does, had taken 
place very suddenly with him—within, indeed, 
the last twenty minutes. If he could have seen 
what was taking place at the Laurels, he would 
have looked older still. 

Sophy, locked in her own room, had thrown 
herself upon her little bed in a paroxysm of 
tears. She did not, indeed, feel desolate and for- 
lorn as he did. Her heart was not in his keep- 
ing, as he had described his own to be in hers; 
their respective feelings were in each case the 
reverse of what from their relative ages they 
might have been expected to be. Sophy felt 
that she had lost a man who loved her and would 
have made her happy—one whom she would 
willingly — nay, thankfully — have married, had 
she dared. Her cruel fate had reserved her for 
another, in whom, alas! however she strove to 
persuade herself to the contrary, she had no such 
confidence. She was like one who walks with 
open eyes, but spell-bound, into a pitfall. 


Or 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE LONG EARS. 


Wuen Sophy had seen Adair coming up to- 
ward the gate of the Laurels, she naturally took 
it for granted that he was coming in; but the 
fact was he had caught sight of Mr. Mavors go- 
ing up the gravel-sweep to make his call, and 
though Adair little guessed his errand, he felt no 
inclination to follow in his wake. “Two are 
company, three are none,” is a proverb pretty 
generally accepted; but when one of the party 
is a tutor of his college, and another a scholar of 
the same, the truth of the saying is borne in upon 
the scholar with particular significance. Adair, 
however, was always averse to lose any of his 
valuable time, and finding himself in the neigh- 
borhood, he thought it a good opportunity to call 
at the Laburnums to inquire after little Stevie. 
The visitation of the sick, juvenile or otherwise, 
was not much in his line, nor could he by the ut- 
most stretch of charity be said to be fond of chil- 
dren; but he had no objection to a character for 
philanthropy if it was to be got cheap, while it 
was of especial importance to him to conciliate 
the Helfords. He knew he would have a preju- 
dice to remove in the case of at least one of the 
inmates of the Laburnums, and though he was 
not a man to shrink from anything unpleasant 
where to face it was essential to his interests, 
this knowledge had deterred him from making 
any advances hitherto; to-day, however, circum- 
stances had put the thing in his way. Moreover, 
he had brought a bouquet, nominally for Miss 
Aldred, but in reality intended for Sophy, and a 
third destination for it now suggested itself to 
him; he would pretend that he had brought it to 
adorn the sick-room of the little invalid. Though, 
as we have said, by no means close-fisted when it 
was his interest to be otherwise, Mr. John Adair 
had a frugal mind, and made even a bouquet go 
as far as possible. Still, the bouquet—very large 
—was a little embarrassing ; he didn’t dare leave 
it in the hall, lest some officious hand should stick 
it in a glass vase and appropriate it for general 
ornamentation; nor could he, when introduced 
into the drawing-room, hold it in his hand like a 
floral emblem when paying his good-mornings to 
the ladies; he therefore kept it in his hat, from 
which it protruded as from a flower-pot, and gave 
the undesired impression that he was about to 
perform a conjuring trick for their amusement. 

“The servant tells me, Mrs. Helford,” he ob- 
served, with emotion, “ that your dear little grand- 
son is better. I should hardly have ventured to 
intrude my presence on you if it were not for that 
assuring intelligence.” 

“Yes, he is better, thank you,” returned the 
widow, graciously. ‘ My daughter was just tell- 
ing me that he has sunk into a refreshing sleep.” 

“T suppose,” said Adair, emboldened by this 
information (which seemed to secure him from 
all consequences of so rash a suggestion), “ that 
the dear little soul does not care to see stran- 
gers?” 

“On the contrary, he likes new faces,” replied 
the widow. ‘“ Now that he is getting better, no- 
thing pleases him better than to hold receptions 
in his apartment. I am sure my daughter, who 
is mistress of the ceremonies, will be happy to 
introduce you.” 

“Are you fond of children, Mr. Adair?” in- 
quired Henny, naively. 

“Indeed I hope so. Lavater says, you know, 
‘Avoid that man who dislikes the laugh of a 
child.’” 

“ Our poor Stevie,” said Henny, “has not been 
laughing much, I am sorry to say, just lately.” 

Adair felt that his little quotation had some- 





how missed fire. His chagrin, however, enabled 
him all the better to adopt a tone more befitting 
the seriousness of the occasion. 

“ True, too true,” he sighed. ‘“ None but a mo- 
ther, or at least a grandmother, or an aunt, can 
understand these matters—I mean what it is to 
miss the smile from a child’s lips, and to see the 
print of pain there in its stead.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Helford; “I am sure you 
feel for us. It was only because you thought you 
would be in the way during our trouble, as I was 
telling my daughter only yesterday, that you did 
not call.” 

“They have been discussing me, then,” said 
Adair to himself, and, as it seemed, not altogether 
favorably, since he had needed a defender. 

“That, indeed, was the sole reason, Mrs. Hel- 
ford. I had not forgotten your kind invitation, 
you may be sure.” Then he turned to Henny. 
“Mr. Irton has left Cambridge, I understand. I 
had hoped to have had the pleasure of seeing him 
before he left, but somehow we didn’t meet.” 

As Irton had arranged their visits to the Can- 
on’s rooms with the express intention of avoiding 
Adair, the truthful Henny could hardly say that 
her Frederic reciprocated this friendly feeling. 

“ His time was very short,” she answered. 

Here, as conversation languished, the visitor 
thought it a good opportunity for producing his 
bouquet. 

““ What beautiful flowers!” exclaimed Henny ; 
“but you don’t mean to say they are for us 2” 

“It is not every young man, I am sure,” cried 
the widow, parenthetically, “ who thinks of pay- 
ing us such graceful attention”—and she cast a 
side glance at her daughter, which seemed to say, 
“T know a young solicitor in whose practice the 
matter of bouquets is altogether wanting.” 

“Oh, itis nothing worth speaking of,” murmur- 
ed Adair; “but since there was illness in the 
house, I thought a few flowers—” Here he stam- 
mered and hesitated; he felt that he had intro- 
duced the thing in terms that suggested a sani- 
tary precaution or an antidote. 

“ But it is the thought which is so charming,” 
said Mrs. Helford, who had already produced a 
vase, and was taking the flowers out of their fast- 
ening. 

As she had thus appropriated them as an orna- 
ment for her drawing-room, Adair could hardly 
explain that they were meant for other purposes, 
while, at the same time, he felt the absurdity of 
bringing the widow such a present, and how it 
would be set down by his enemies as an attempt 
to secure her good graces. 

As for Henny, she was half amused and half 
ashamed, having probably a prevision of the fun 
that Mr. Frederic Irton would make of it when 
he came to hear of what had happened. 

It was clear to Adair that though he had pleased 
the widow, he had failed in his more important 
object of making a good impression upon her 
daughter. What had seemed a few minutes ago 
to be such a happy thought, had turned out, in 
short, rather a ludicrous fiasco. 

““We are very quiet people, you know, Mr. 
Adair,” pursued the hostess, “and don’t give din- 
ner parties; but perhaps you will come to tea 
with us some evening, and we will try and get 
some clever people like yourself—perhaps Mr. 
Mavors—to meet you.” 

Adair stammered his thanks. He was over- 
whelmed not only with the charming prospect of 
this entertainment, but by the consciousness that 
Miss Helford was agitated by inward mirth. 

What a muddle-headed old woman this was, 
and what a fool he was himself to have blun- 
dered into her good graces in so absurd a fash- 
ion! His senses seemed absolutely deserting him ; 
he forgot altogether the little sclieme of concili- 
ation that he had concocted, and was only bent 
upon getting out of the house without further dis- 
aster. 

Mrs. Helford began to talk to him of the com- 
ing examinations (which, even with the ladies, in 
a University town, is a topic of conversation, if 
not of interest). “ We all know who is going to 
be Senior Wrangler this year. Do we not 2” she 
observed, archly. 

“Indeed!” he said. He had some idea it was 
some sort of riddle this dreadful old person was 
asking. “Iam sure I can’t guess.” 

“Now I like that,” she said. She seemed, in- 
deed, to like whatever he said; for which he 
didn’t feel at all inclined to thank her. ‘ Mod- 
esty”—here again she glowered significantly at 
Henny—‘ is so rare among young men of the 
present day ! and where it doesn’t exist there can 
be, to my mind, no true merit.” 

3y the pained look which passed over his 
younger companion’s face, Adair felt that he was 
getting another knock-down blow. Had this girl, 
then, such a prejudice against him that she even 
wanted him to fail in the mathematical tripos ? 
So far as Sophy was concerned he was, as we are 
aware of by this time, secure. But there was no 
knowing what effect antagonistic forces from 
without might still have upon his engagement. 
He had only the Canon upon his side—and Jean- 
nette—for certain; Miss Aldred was but a doubt- 
ful ally. That Henny was hostile to him he now 
felt sure. When he thought how he had gone 
out of his way to win her good word, and all for 
nothing, he felt almost out of his mind with vex- 
ation. Hardly knowing what he was about, he 
snatched up his hat and muttered something 
about reading and his private tutor. 

“Quite right,” observed Mrs. Helford, approv- 
ingly; “never neglect your studies. You must 
not forget your promise to take tea with us: tea 
stimulates the intellectual faculties, or I wouldn't 
ask you.” 

He looked so distressed and worried when he 
took his leave that Henny felt real pity for him. 
As the drawing-room bell remained unanswered, 
she even went out into the little hall with him. 
Here, then, was an opportunity for saying some- 
thing pleasant and plausible to her out of hear- 
ing of that marplot, her mother. But to Adair 
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“*] BELIEVE IT,’ 


the chance had come too late, and he was unable 
to collect his faculties. As he stood on the door- 


step, with her hand lightly held in his, he could | 


think of nothing else to say than “ How is little 


Stevie ?” 


Anything more ludicrous than such an inquiry, | 


considering the supposed object of his call, and 
the whole previous conversation, it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine; but the fact was he 
gotten everything except his failure. 

“ Stevie !” she said, withdrawing her hand from 
his with some abruptness ; “ why, I thought you 
came on purpose to inquire about him ?” 

“So I did,” he said; and indeed so he had 
done. Then, with some presence of mind, induced 
by the urgency of the oecasion, he added, “ The 


fact is, my dear Miss Helford, I am reading very | 
can hardly recollect anything, except | 


hard; I 
my problems, two minutes together.” 


It was really a fine stroke of ingenuity, and so | 


far it deserved to succeed. Unhappily for Mr. 
Adair, problems in Henny’s mind did not hold so 
important a place as they might have done: if 
kindness and unselfishness had been “ subjects” 
in the Senate-house she would have taken hon- 
ors, but even the highest mathematics were in her 
opinion mere simple addition as compared with 
little Stevie’s state of health. 

“You must be reading hard indeed,” 
swered, coldly —* 
Adair. Good-morning.” 

She did not actually tip him down the steps, 
but the door closed uncommonly close behind 
him. 


she an- 


of the young man’s chagrin forced from his lips, 
and which, if it did not actually express the situ- 
ation, was not wanting in vehemence, It would 
have been pardonable enough, considering the 
weakness of human nature, if Henny Helford had 
gone back to her mother with a revised version 
of this incident, and the pertinent inquiry, “ What 


do you think of your precious protégé now?” | 
But it was a curious characteristic of hers, when- | 


had for- | 


I think a little too hard, Mr. | 


This was fortunate, for it prevented her | 
from hearing an, ejaculation which the extremity | 


SHE MURMURED, 


ever she felt indignation against a fellow-creature, 
to lock it in her own heart, not to nurse it and 
keep it warm, but to prevent the fire spreading 


and doing the offending person an injury. In- 
| stead of returning to the drawing-room, there- 


fore (which was the way to temptation), she went 
straight upstairs to the child’s sick-room, where 
it was impossible “to let angry passions rise.” 


AND HELD OUT HER LITTLE 


Little Stevie had awakened from his sleep, and | 


was sitting up in bed, with a sliding-table before | 


| him, engaged in destroying Sevastopol with can- 

non; he was still very weak, and could only direct 
| an ineffectual and languid force (of dried pease) 
| upon the fortifications. The mimic performance 
bade fair to rival the original in duration; but, 
for all that, it was plain that the invalid had made 
progress. He was an original little fellow, with 
everything in miniature about him except his eyes, 


about ten times the ordinary amount of expression 
in them. 

“Where have you been, Henny dear ?” 

“ Down in the drawing-room, love.” 

“What did you go there for and leave me?” 
inquired this despot, 

“Well, you were asleep, my darling, and I have 
been helping grandmamma to entertain visitors.” 

“ What visitors ?” 


“T hope so,”* said Henny, blushing even in the 
presence of so tiny an auditor. 

“When Freddy was staying in Cambridge he 
used to come and call, and now Mr. Adair comes 
and calls,” said Stevie, with the air of one who 
intrenches himself in a strong logical position. 

“ But Mr. Adair came to call on grandmamma.” 

“ Whiat did he do that for ?” demanded Stevie, 
naively, “She’s not pretty.” 

“ What has that to do with it, Stevie ?—though, 
indeed, she is very nice-looking for herage. You 
love her dearly, I am sure, though she does not 
happen to be young.” 

“Oh, Mr. Adair loves her, does he! 

This ridiculous statement, 
it did with Frederic’s fun about her having the 
young scholar for a step-father, almost upset 


I see.” 


| Henny’s gravity. 


which were larger than a grown man’s, and had | 


| ing interest. 


| “Mr. Adair.” 
“Why do you call him visitors? He’s not Mr. | 
Adairs.” 


“Quite right, Stevie. 
visitor.” 

Assuaged by this tribute to his superior saga- 
city and knowledge of the English language, Ste- 
| vie ceased to be severe. He aimed a shot at the 
Mamelon, missed it, and sinking back upon his 


I ought to have said a 


little pillow, exchanged warfare for the tender | 


emotions. 

“Dearest Henny, do you love Mr. 
inquired. “ 

“No, Stevie, certainly not. Why do you ask 
such an extraordinary question ?” 

“But you love Freddy, don’t you?” 


Adair?” he 


“ You don’t understand these matters, my dear,” 
she answered. “Mr. A 
liteness, and also, as he said” (she could not help 
putting a little stress on the “ said’), “to inquire 
after our little invalid. That’s you, you know.” 

“What is it?” inquired Stevie, with awaken- 
“No more soldiers, I hope; I’m 
sick of soldiers. Is it a picture-book, a barking 
dog, or a windmill that goes round, and round, 
and round ?” 

“Mr. Adair did not bring any toy for you, 
Stevie: you must not always think of getting 
presents from everybody.” 

“T don’t believe Mr. Adair 
grandmamma,” said Stevie, resolutely. 
believe he came to inquire after me. 
contradicting you, Henny—I know it’s rude to 
contradiet—because you can’t be sure of what he 
came for. You can only have guessed at it; 
now my guess is different.” 

To this ultimatum, as argument with Stevie 
was impossible, and, moreover, forbidden by the 


came to call on 
“T don’t 


| doctor, Henny made no reply, but busied herself 


in putting the bed to rights and making the child 


| comfortable. 


“A woman may marry two husbands,” ob- 


HAND, WHICH HE RAISED REVERENTLY 


| 

















TO HIS LIPS.” 


“Mrs. 
told me she had had 
to make the third, only I 


served the irrepressible one presently. 
Carver” (the charwoman) “ 
two, and asked me 
wouldn't,” 

“What has that to do with Mr. A 
ly child ?” 

“Well, perhaps Mr. 


dair, you sil- 


Adair and Fred both want 


| to marry you.” 


before she married her second,’ 


associating itself as | 


| across that there 
dair called here out of po- | 


I am not | 


“Mrs. Carver's first husband must have died 
> explained Hen- 
ny, preferring to discuss the general question 
rather than the case in point. 

“T see; then, if I am right, Mr. 
Fred was dead.” 

“My dear Stevie, you are talking great non- 
sense, and, what is worse, very wicked nonsense, 
Let me tell you once and for all—fér you chat- 
ter so to Mrs, Carver and everybody you come 
is no knowing what mischief 
you may make—that there is no question of Mr. 
Adair being in love with anybody. He has made 
a call, it is true, but he does not call on me as 
Fred used to do. I don’t receive him alone, but 
only when grandmamma is at home. That makes 
all the difference.” 

“T see; I’ve got it all now,” said Stevie. “TI 
understand what Mrs. Carver was driving at the 
other day when she was talking to nurse, and 
thought I was fast asleep. If you had received 
Mr. Adair ‘times and times’ (as Mrs. Carver said) 
when grandmamma was known to be out-of- 
doors, that would show that you were in love 
with him.” 

“T don’t know about that, Stevie,” said Hen- 
ny, smiling in spite of herself; “but it would 
show that I ought to be, and I suppose that I 
should be engaged to marry him instead of Fred- 
eric.” 

“ Very well, then, I’ll tell you a secret, Henny,” 
said Stevie, beckoning her close, so as to whisper 
in her ear, “I don’t know, as you say, whether 
she’s in love with him or not, but Sophy is en- 
gaged to be married to Mr. Adair.” 

[to BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION 
De. A. L. Haut, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “ Have 


prescribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and 
urinary troubles.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Tunee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Bessiz Darwine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Joun Pernix, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bxsstz Darvina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrit, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 
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BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[{Adv.) 





Lavies who have never used the Lablache Face 
Powder should try it, as they cannot imagine how fine 
a preparation it is until they have used it.—{ Adv.) 





C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





ADVER'TLIISEMEN'L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


_ Rovat Baxtxe Powpenr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©9O., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., rechten. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN&CO PHILADELPHIA 
CREWELS. Kensington "oe 


15c. 3 8 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 sk. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c.; 1 8k. Arasine, "12c. + 1 sk. 
‘Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French otton, 
15c.; 1 lap Sp lit Ze hyr, 10c.; 8 Ken- 
~ on re ¢ Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 

Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.: 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub of, 
50c.5 2Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
3 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
1ee.: 1 for Braiding, 10c.; 1 box Powder, 

Special offer all above, 
> $1.00. te Patterns at whole- 
Outfits, $1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
met The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, B17 Sixra Avenve, New Yor«, 








sale. 





“Dr. Benson's Skin “Cure has driven away a all “my 
eruptions,” says Ida C. Young, Hamilton, IL 














GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocee. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(in one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 

ols (200 yards), in 

Yhite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market H.. San Peametone, 
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This 

is the Ma- 

gic Seale heing 
one-ninth its actnal 
size By it any lady can 

cut all p- of ladies’ and 

children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 

* ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
& child can learn from the book alone. Illus- 

trated Circniars FREE’ Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Rooo & Hav, Quincy. Ill. 





ARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS for 

Sale.—A House desiring to discontinue the 

Agency for Harper’s Bazar Patterns, will 

dispose of their this fall’s stock, at 2 great sacrifice. 
Address L. H., Station E, N. Y. City. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVI, NO. 43. 














DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 








ry‘O cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofulous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, BI 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Cutioura Remx- 
pins are infallible. Curtt- 
ovra Rrsoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, aud thus re- 
moves thecause, CuTiouna, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. uTrouRA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating ekin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 
baby humors. CuTtoura Remepixs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beantifiers. Sold by 
all druggists. Curtoura, 50 cents; Resorvent, $1; 
Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by Porrer Dave anp Cuum- 
10aL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send ‘for * How w to ¢ Cure Skin Di Diseases.” 


toe on 50 k-xtra lai in 9 colors, 








ecient 
(xxx board) French & Swiss Floral Motto, Re= 
1c, 14 packs #100 or Bo Gold Be Edge Cai 
° Beve 
Bea Bettie See or iron ter for 1883 with Illust’d Premium List, 
Price List, &c., 25. 8S. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ot. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 

52 West 14th Street, New York. 

Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 
Bevel Edge Ca rds, designs for 1884- 

Send 10c, for &0 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 
sell best.”? Large Sample Book and full 
+ | outfit 25c. Quickest returns. Givous atrial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 


QEND $1 for SPINAL Specific. Instant relief. Sure 
remedy for all pains. D. Fosrrx, Binghamton, N.Y. 


rse Card 7 script t 
} gore 

















A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English 





fon and a Soft Skin. 


Prof SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8, 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so munch to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexe 


With these the plainest features become attractive. 
Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


US|) NGLISH 


is next to Godli 
must be considered as 





ergyman who recommends 

moral things should be ‘willing 

to recommend (§pagey I am 

told that_my commendation o 
? 


Pee SSOAR MR 


I am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered, .A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 
batisfied 30 it. 


4 Niary A reoks, 
YF 1m Hicks eats Bi ssa 


ON: 


x 


authority on the Skin, 


MRS 


> 
= 


Ae 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap, 


PEARS. SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 


the weather, winter or summer. 
thorities. 


In Engiand it is recommended by all the best au- 
Redness, Roughness, and Chapping are prevented, and 


a clear and bright appearance, and a soft, velvety condition im- 
parted and maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive 


complexion insured. 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


ree 


THAT ING URUGE ST: 








PATENT WAVES QUTDONE. 
L, Shaw's Elastic yeas Waves. 


SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
See, 

from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c. each. : 

The so-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


oes" UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amuta, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
heautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marsball’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 Fi) per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


. SHAW 


3 
54 West 14th St..m near 6th Ave., New York. 








ARCADIA. 


ELVETEEN| 


The Pile is fine, deep, and rich. 

The finish ia soft and silky. 

THE COLORS ARE PERFECTLY UNIFORM. 

The tints are bright and beautiful, harmonizing 
with the latest and most Sashionable shades in 
Dress Goods, 

They are durable and handsome. 

They are warranted. 

They are not harsh and heavy, like ordinary Vel- 
veleen, 

They are not streaked, 

They do not fade. 

They do not xpot. 

They — be distinguished from Lyons Silk 
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org a — equalled by any other make. 

V 
A full assortment of these Celebrated 
Goods in various qualities and in the new Au- 
tumn Colors, also in Black, just received and 


SOLD AT RETAIL IN NEW YORK 


By J. E. Kavenran & Co., Le Boutitiier Bros., James 
M’Crerery & Co., James A. Hearn & Son, Simpson, 
Crawrorp, & Stmrson, and all Dry-Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States. 


THE ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE IS THE MOST 
DRESSY AND ELEGANT GOODS OF ITS KIND 
IN THE MARKET. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ai 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


LADIES’ FANCY | WORK! 
New and beautiful designs in all the latest styles of 
Art Embroidery in Perforated Patterns. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Mrs, E. C. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 
men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 
purchased at lowest rates. Send for mg Address 
we KATE M. CANNON, P.O. Box 2600, N. -Y. City. 


WETROPOLITA a 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 
122 East S4th Street, New 
York City.—Our connection with leading Importing 
and Parisian Houses furnishes extraordinary facilities 
for securing Novelties at lowest prices; Specialties, 
Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ and Misses’ School Outfits, 
Ladies’ Costumes, and Artistic House Furnishing. 
Shopping of all k of all kinds carefully attended to. 

















NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


P4 RIS DARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and refere oa Spe nae Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


SHOPPING 


Ot every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dresemaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the country. Send for circular and sansples. 
M ALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, N. Y, 
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RIDLEYN, 


GRAND, ALLEN, & ORCHARD S1%., N.Y. 


MILLINERY, 


THOSE WHO HAVE FORMED AN OPINION 
PREJUDICIAL TO THEIR OWN INTERESTS, 
AND ENTERTAIN THE IDEA THAT BECAUSE 
OUR PRICES ARE ABOUT ONE HALF ORDI- 
NARILY CHARGED ELSEWHERE THAT THE 

LES 







STY QUALITIES, AND TRIMMINGS ARE 
NEC ARILY INFERIOR, WOULD DO WELL 
TO AMINE OUR DISPLAY OF 


TRIMMED MILLINERY, 


EMBRACING over 2000 DIFFERENTLY T RIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS, AND IF THE STYLES, 


QUALITIES, AND WORKMANSHIP DO NoT 
EQUAL THE BEST, AND THE PRICES ARE 
NOT VERY NEAR, IF NOT JUST ONE HALF 





OF THOSE GENERALLY PAID, WE 
THEN BE GUILTY OF MISLEADING. 


(UNTRIMMED HATS. 


A'l Evy 95¢., AND $1.05. 
NOLISH r ELTS, 49c. AND 65: 
ABOVE IN ALL NEW 


SHALL 





COLORS AND 
SHAPES. 


BLACK STRAW HATS AND BONNETS, 23c. 
EXTRA FINE ENGLISH MILANS, 69c. 


FINE 





IN. VELVET, 
L. Al SATIN HATS 
. THE LATEST 
COLORS, 
COMBINATIONS. 


ASSORTMENT PLUSH, 

‘D § AND BONNETS, 
PARISIAN SHAPES AND 
BOTH PLAIN AND VARIOUS 


| 
WHAT WE CAN DO IN MILLINERY, WE ARE 
ALSO PREPARED TO DO IN EACH OF OUR 52 | 
Ss. 


oe ARTMENTS 
AMINATION WILL, WE THINK, CON- 
THE MOST INCREDULOUS, 


VELVETS. 


19-INCH BLACK BROC re D SILK VELVETS, 

ATIN GROUND, #3 PER YARD. 

29-INC H AT $3.75. 

22-INCH BROCADED SILK VELVETS IN COL- 
ORS, REP GROUND, $4.50; USUAL PRICE, $5.25 
A YARD. 






E) 
viNe E 





OUR 


11 
BARGAINS. 


1,—21-inch **OUR MONOPOLY” BLACK 
SILK at $1.50. 


2.—2l-inch “OUR MONOPOLY” 
ORED SILKS, new shades, $1.25. 

.-2 = RHADZIMIER, colors and black, 
at $1.50 

4. “saint DRESS VELVETS, new shades, 

at $2.50. 


§.—44-inch A MEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, colors 
and black, T5c. 


6.—S2-inch LADIES’ CLOTH, $1.25. 

7.—_SEAL-SKIN PLUSHES at $7.50. 

8.—46-inch BLACK CASHMERES, LU- 
PIN?S, Tic. 

9.—Common - Sense * FRENCH WOVEN 
COLORED CORSETS $1.25; were $2.00. 


10,—150 Pair Extra Quality BLANKETS at $4.75 
per pair. 


er LADIES’ JERSEY WAISTS at 
$2.50. 


These are the best values ever offered, and are worthy 
the attention of every lady in the United States. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


OF OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF 
DRY GOODS, SUITS, 
CLOAKS, FURS, 


CcOoL- 





FOR THE 


NOW READY, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, AND CON- 
TAINING FULL DESCRIPTIONS and PRICES 


FANCY GOODS, &e., 


Fall and Winter, (883-4 


And will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, 





Free on appucarion. 
Le Boutillier or 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 


BEST & CO, 








Nos, 60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to 
the Outfitting of Children. 





| 











| PROMPT ATTENTION. 


22-INCH BLACK BROCADED PLUSH ON PLUSH, 









CONSTABLE, & CO. 





‘BARGAINS IN BLACK SILK 


WE OFFER 


7 pieces LYONS SOFT-SATIN-FINISH BLACK 
SILK, at $1.50 per yard. 
These are a great bargain, and for wear and eles 
appearance cannot be equalled at less than $2.25. 
We will display these silks on our Centre 
14th Street entrance. 


gant 


Table near 
Also, 
THOSE DESIRING OUR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free) should send their names at once. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 


CATALOGUE OF 


SEAL SACQUES, 





| 
#6; POSITIVELY SELLING ELSEWHERE AT $8 | 0 NY Ati L } i B 9 CLOTHING, 

PER YARD. —— B Y IR § , all BA IE rae 
| | Far, Silk, and Plush lined Garments, also Plain, Braid- 
TRIMMING VELVETS (SILK), 16-INCH, $1.25; FALL IMPORTATION. saat ete tlic required for Complete Outfits, ed, and Pleated Back, House and Street Jerseys, Mil- 
19-INCH, $2; 22-INCH, $3.50. ; from HA'TS to SHOES, for all ages up to sixteen linery, and all articles of Ladies’ and Misses’ Clothing, 
ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. . Ladies’ pure Silk l mderwear. Colors : years. ; 4 | pve bas seeg san pe cage ag prices, in our N - 

statin Ecru, “Novara Pink,” Sky Blue, Cherry, | Persons residing in any portion of the United States | Catalogue, now ready. Mailed to any address in the 
: ¢ | 


SAMPLES BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. and Chalk White. may avail themselves of the superior advantages af- United States, upon receipt of Six Cents. 
Page forded by our establishment by sending for our Fall 


and Ww inter C atalogue, which we mail free. 


W 





EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114, to 321 GRAND ST.; 


58, 60, TO 70 ALLEN STREET; 


J. N. COLLINS, 


32 West 1- 4th Street, New York. 


DRY GOODS 


Gentlemen’s Silk Shirts and Pants, 
and Wool Mixtures. 


Silk 
Cashmere, Merino, and 
Balbriggan Fabrics, Boys’ Colored Scotch 





E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 








De ane d in any pert of tl the United 
States at Boston Prices, CatTaLocves 


59 TO 68 ORCHARD STREET, Lamb’s Wool and Colored Merino Shirts and FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS | =o fi Dre _ ‘Gen whe Sitka Woo ens, 
RaW TORK. D s, Ladi li Silk Jackets =a | [rem “ie are ty saleeuaggle 
rawers, Ladies’ Cardigan Silk Jackets; [this country ite 7 

Colors: Black, Wine, Dragon, Scarlet, Navy MANTEL SETS. BY MAIL Jordan, Marsh & C0. Bots 


Biss, and Drab, LE BOUTILLIER & CO., WG wed = 5 


SILKS £0 WORK. 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send six 2c. 
stamps forsampics. Yale Silk W orks, New Haven, Ct 


“MAMMA’S DARLING.” 


Beautiful set of Imported Cards by mail on i 
of three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 











DHMER 


PIANOS, ee 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. a wee sok in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 


Highest Award Centennial 1876 Sib, free, Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Maine. | $4 (0 $90 Address Sr1ngon & Co., Portland, Maine. | 





Broadway and (9th St. 





31 and 33 West 23d St., N.Y. | 
INDELIBLE INK. 

i rae pen needed. Superior for 

corative work on linen. Rec'd 


No preparation and only acom- 
} 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold ‘bya alls Statione rs& Druggists. 
| Res 








PILLA-SOLVENE 
Re miner ed dissolves 
perfluous Hair! 





| oe | Bogle branch, Ta manatee itt pepe di 
Highest Award Montreal 1881 alld 9 | w | iLcox SPECIFIC MEDICINE Ob. Philadelghte be" 
WAREKEROOMS: 


By return mail. Full Deseription 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Dress C utting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


149 to 155 E, 14th St., N.Y. 
“LADIES? FANCY WORK. 


NY MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK 

C ROC H E I 4 & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 /Ilustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- | 
ing and Making means Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, ete. Pri 50 cts. 

BOOK or INSTRUC TIONS anp PATTERNS | , 

for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroid- | i 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells | bd 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ten, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, etc. Patterns for Serap Basket, 
Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts. 


i COLORE Cross-Stitch Pat'erns, printed in the 


mi | 
wn 
od 


FRE 


RY 50 of our Handsome Chromo C arda, with name and 
Premium, 10c. Yate Printine Co., New Haven, Ct. 
A WEEK. 


| 
s $12 Outfit free. 


ARCADIA 


WOVEN ee eee 


Wholesale trade supplied by the Agents, 
| SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., N. Y. 





FINEST |* 








$12 aday at home easily ms 
Address True & Co., Aug 


le. 
ts 


Costly 
Maine, 














TEFFT, WELLER, & CO., | Headache —sick, 
» 328, 330 Broadway, N. Y. | 


MORRIS BROUGH, 


7 West 14th Street. —— 





Headache — sick, nervous, neuralgic — removed by 
Dr. Benson's Celery and Cc bamomile P ills, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 








EMBROIDERED WINDOW aa 



























colora to be worked, for 10 2-c. Stampa. DRAPERIES, SCREENS, HARPBWS WRRKLY.............cccccccccsee 4 00 
BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS SMALL WARES. Se MD actnnccéassacieddndateceue 4 00 
for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, AND : . : " —— 

Feuwe, Birds, Aetnaie, Pans: Stork, ‘Deer, Fle. ART NEEDLEWORK, IN LATEST | HAKPE ae S YOUNG PEOPLE. oe 1 90 

phant, Comie Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. "Price 25e. | LAMBREQUINS. DESIGNS, IMPORTED DIRECT. UpRPER'S FRANKLIN SQU ARE LIBRARY, 

4 AT. Patterns, 10c. SPECIAL OFFER: | MODERATE PRICES. One Year (52 Numbers)... .........0.-eeceeee] 10 00 

y. ALI z 00 SFL INGALLS, Lynm he for | i \7 pes Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 

. * 48, Ly am, ASS. | - jie + or Canada. 
| - T\V = LESSONS IN EMBROIDERY. 

SILKS for P: ATCHWORK, } = Remittances should be ope Ae Post-Office Money 

In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages ail colors. ot | F Ladies’ and Children’s Flannel Underwear a Specialty. | Order oF Deak, te aveld rik ef los. Address 

AMERIC AN PU RCH ASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N. i. ¥. pein Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 


Ladies’ Own Work taken on Sale. 





HARPER & BROTHE RS. Franklin Square, N.Y, 








THE ONLY REAL 


SUBSTITUTE 
GENOA SILK VELVET. 


Velveteen. 


Tux Trave SurPiizp sy Mitts & Gian, New Yor. 







Baveno 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 
equal in appearance to the best Silk 
Veivet. 

if it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 
silk. 





TRADE MARK 








; HARPER'S BAZAR. VOLUME XVL., NO. 43, 
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Tie SAME “QLD FERRY BOATS TO JUMP AFTER, 





THE SAME SWEET voicen / 


ray 


MILK-MAN 





c 
v 





THE SAME AGRE EABLE 
STREET BOY 





THE SAME EXCITI 
INCIDENTS. 
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<— “ 
THE SAME OLD BANANA PEEL. | THE SAME DEFECTIVE STEAM PIPE. 




















AFTER THE DULLNESS AND QUIET OF THE COUNTRY, HOW PLEASANT IT IS TO RETURN TO THE SAME OLD DELIGHTS OF CITY LIFE! 











